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Spice from Our Mail-bag 


A Lullaby 


“What hymn would you suggest to go with 
my sermon, Professor Park ?”’ said a young 
preacher. ‘‘I would suggest, ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep.’ ”’ D. F. 


An Appeal to Omniscience 


In a family consisting of two little girls and 
a boy, the older girl was devotedly attached 
to her infant sister and could not bear to be 
separated from her. The little one, however, 
died and the sister disconsolately went about 
trying to borrow a little girl from the neigh- 
bors to take her place. Some of her friends 
suggested that she pray to God for another 
little sister. -It seemed a happy thought, and 
she proceeded to do. it in these words: “O, 
Lord, won’t you please send me another little 
sister? Please, Lord, be sure it is a girl. 
We don’t want any more boys. We have one 


already, and you know what he is! ”’ 


R. G. H. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Post-Con FERENCE ADDRESSES, East Northfield, Aug. 
18—Sept. + 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WoRK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept 19-23. 

AMERICAN BoaRrpD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
ct. 20-22. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Georgia, AUlanta 


Maine, Farmington, 
Washington, Dayton, 

North Carolina, King’s Mountain, 
Oregon, Oregon City, 
North Dakota, Carrington, 
Kentucky, Corbin, 

Idaho, Huntington, 
California, Woodland, 
Minnesota, St. Paul, 


Wisconsin, Menominee, 


Wyoming, Douglas, 

South Carolina, Lykesland, 
Texas, Dallas, 

Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Nebraska, Geneva, 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, 
Southern California, 

Alabama Tallassee, 
Mississi pl, Cherokee, 


Connecticut, New Haven, 





Educational 


mm: PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL _ 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Training for active pastorate. 


HARTFORD tists sor actve strat. 
THEOLOGICAL 
» SEMINARY |’ 


Open to college graduates. 


Courses in Missions and Relig- 
ious Pedagogy. 70th year begins 
Sept. : 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Sonali ey 


Will begin its 96th year on Wednesday, Sept. 16, 
1903, at 3 P. M. The stidents will assemble in 
Bartlet Chapel, where an opening address will 
be given by Professor William R. Arnold. 

t}” For catalogue, map, views or special information, 
apply to Professor Day. 


NEW YORK CITY, 83 East 55th Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. Two t . at Graded C ourses. Special 
one year course. Add 

Dr. WIL BE RT W. WHITE, President. 


New YorkK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 16, 1903, 10 a. m. 
8p.M. Inauguration of Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, As- 
sistant Professor of Greek, and Address by Prof. Charles 
F. Kent of Yale University. The seminary aims at all- 
round training for the Christian ministry. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all denominations. For information 
and catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN. N. Y. 
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Standard Edition, and Indexed Bible s 





“An ideal companion for study.” — The Congregationalist. 


Teachers’ Edition 


: of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in ) aaenion to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, The Concise 
i ith numerous wae g vy an entirely New Combined Concordance 


A Complete Biblical Library in a Single Volume 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN VARIOUS STYLES, £2.25 TO™ $9.00 

For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 


to the eouen 


Send for catalogue to 
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NEW YORK, NEW YorK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Ave., New York — 


The next term will begin Wed 1 ber 23d, 
1903. The were 4 will meet, to receive ‘ applicants for 
Imission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 P. M. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the 
Faculty, will be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
September 24th, at 4.30 Pp. M. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 











______s NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 
123d year will open on Wed 16,1903. 


For catalogue, — Sie of views, “address 
HARLAN P. AMEN 








ne 
Heerer, New Hampshire. 


- MASSACHUSETTS _ 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth year. Special attention giv en to the foun- 
dations of scholarship. Home at e, 1 
equipment. Good place for young boys. 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE Banas, Wellesley, mines, 





MASSACHU SETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


TICK MASS. A college preparatory school for 
Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, New TON. 
MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by vermission to Rev. oward 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue 

GEORGE F, JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard),  Prineipal, 


For Girls an! Young 





MASSAC HUSETTS, WEST : NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


5ist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. 

girls in separate families. New building with caer 
[ogue. Ad and swimming tank. Iliustrated cata- 
ogue. Address Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 

sar, Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 

¥ grounds. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
ockey 

Mrs. B.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











MASSAC HUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. Woodland Av pons WORCESTER, 
* MASS. po ree Prepares for any 
college. General course. Specia’ advantages in Musicand 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful 
excursions, 
girls. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
—_ intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economies are taught in theory and 
practice and a girl leaves here prepared for the 
duties of life. 

Be nm advantages in Music and Art under Boston 


rs 
Beautiful, healthful location. a. Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catal and learn our 
unique plan for a ints edu 


C. C. Bragdon, Principal, pamelor Mass. 








Permanent home and care for motherless | 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tages of every kind. 


136 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


cesta ‘Nests SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI For College Graduates 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $50 each. Located 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSI favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct. 8. Address Dean J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSI! in attendance. Elective 
courses in are COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and liter- 


ary courses, leading to 
the ‘degrees ot GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


69th year begins ‘Sept. 16, 1903. Endowed college pre- 
parato: advanced courses for high school gradu- 
ates an nd oth Je maby Art and Music. a — teachers. 


Native French and German. New 
with resident instructor ; tennis, baoket' ball ld ages 
olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful an 
yeautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For porte Bees 

and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


x gy mnasium, 





~NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparatory 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation erounae. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th ome New York City. 








NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
LYNDON HALL 
A Home School for Girls. 
Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Principal. 


NEW YorRK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 


Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smithy "in mnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. 
PENNSYLVANIA —__ 


PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


nh TPRET SAN Con 






d Year sogtns ee 16th. 
Civil Engineartng, Ohe Chemistry, Arts. 


«igen, ator Deralge 


erates. 
A rage Wie ba 
ne leues of 


Col. Cuas, E. Evatt, President. 
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THE crockery shops will be busy meeting the 
wants of house keepers, replenishing the broken 
pieces or buying new sets, giving away or sending 
the old ware to auction. Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton’s establishment presents a busy scene at this 
season of the year. 


THis week the Paine Furniture Co. are showing 
a collection of unusually beautiful library tables, 
and we want to call especial attention to the one 
illustrated in their announcement today. The sub- 
stantial dignity of this table strikes the eye at once, 
even in the cut, but the rich grain of the mahogany, 
which is brought out so prominently in the cross- 
banded sections, must be seen to be appreciated. 


ANOTHER EXCURSION TO ) LAKE WINNIPESAU- 
KEE.—Saturday, Sept. 12. $2 from Boston. Lake 
Winnipesaukee, easily the most beautiful lake re- 
sort in New Hampshire, is the popular point for 
excursionists from Boston. The Saturday excur- 
sion on Sept. 12 will include the same delightful 
sail of sixty miles over the lake. A second chance 
to visit we Pesapred resort; the best excursion of 
the year. $2 is the round-trip rate from Boston. 


AGAIN LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE.—Excursion Sat- 
urday, Sept. 12. $2 Round Trip. Again on Satur- 
day, Sept. 12, the Boston & Maine Railroad will 
run an excursion from Boston to Lake Winnipesau- 
kee. This popular resort, which is the Mecca for 
vacationists from far and near, presents a beautiful 
appearance at this season of the year. The scenery 
is grand, and the view from the decks of the 
steamer Mt. Washington, which carries the excur- 
sionist over the lake, will long be remembered. Mt. 
Washington and the lesser peaks are easily seen 
onaclear day. The sail occupies about five hours, 
covering sixty miles. A fine dinner is served on 
board the boat. : 


THE RENEWAL A STRAIN.—Vacation is over. 
Again the school bell rings at morning and at noon, 
again with tens of thousands the hardest kind of 
work has begun, the renewal of which is a mental 
and physical strain to all except the most rugged. 
The little girl that a few days ago had roses in her 
cheeks and the little boy whose lips were then so 
red you would have insisted that they had been 
*‘kissed by strawberries” have already lost some- 
thing of the appearance of health. Now is a time 
when many children should be given a tonic, which 
may avert much serious trouble, and we know of 
no other so highly to be recommended as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the nerves, per- 
fects digestion and assimilation and aids mental 
development by building up the whole system. 


GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AND WASHINGTON. 
—Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Leave Boston 6 P. M., via Fall River 
Line, Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Tourist Agent; returning, arrive Boston 
Oct. 2. An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accompany 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives and hotel aecommo- 
dations—all necessary expenses except supper on 
Fall River Line returning—will be sold at the er- 
tremely low rate of $32 from Boston, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. For itmeraries and 
full information apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., or address George W. 
Boyd, General ee ei Philadelphia. 

AN ILLUSTRATED BooKLET describing the 
scenery and trip via the Hoosae Country and 
Deerfield Valley and Hudson River to New York 
city sent free by the Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R. The beautiful Hoosae Country 
and Deerfield Valley has been delightfully deseribed 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad, but not until! 
this year has the $5 excursion trip on Oct. 1, via 
this route and the Hudson River steamers, been at 
all detailed. This year a charming little booklet, 
which carries the reader from Boston to Albany 
and then down the river to New York, giving ab 
interesting sketch of each passing point of interest 
and unfolding the scenic beauties of this region, 
has been published. It contains several beautiful 
illustrations of scenes in the Deerfield Valley and 
Hoosac Mountains and along the shores of the Hud- 
son. It is invaluable as a guide to the intending 
excursionists and, is an interesting booklet, too, for 
every one. It will be mailed free by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, to any address. 


PERMANENT MUSCULAR STRENGTH.—There is ae to 
be borne in mind sri ile eae dae 
nee ace. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FoR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H, 
pean ‘Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
P asing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Home sinasOu Any SocieTyY 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom eatin and ‘subserip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate ‘Secretary ; Rev. A. Beard, D.D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Easte! i... Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 

office, 6.5 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle ‘St. Donations may be sent ‘to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty -second St., New York Ci ity. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and patponages Key. Charles 

Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev H. Cobb, D. D. 

y Emeritus ; gg \ mone. Treasurer, 105 

St., New York, N. Y. . H. Taintor, 151 

Washin ton St., Bicege hit Rev. Ya A. Hood, Cn re- 

7. % House, Boston, Rev. H. ikoff 

Y. MC. A. Building, San Francisco. Cal., Field bee 
ries. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education © Jommission). ny oe 
for students for the minist Twenty-seven Congrega- 


tional Colleges and Academ ales in sev euseen, states. Ten 


free Christian schools in U as New ore Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Correspondi retary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 aa ational House, Bos- 


ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING a Wy oe Co! President; ional House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D. ~ ame Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Tre 

The Missiona: Departeent, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools ganna oratreduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t his de <a 
are wholly etzagen by appropriations from t Busi- 
ness Departmen All contr ~y = from churehes, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 

ev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

he Business Depa 
M er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Ag} 
pi blishes The Con qrogationaiies and Christian World. 

*ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday genoa! } vd 
pers, books for $ Sondng schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Reyuisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subse rip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


rtment, in charge of the Business 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000, Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, yersonal Conesiene 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. 
eg Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. nd 
22d St ew York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Sec worery, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorporeind 

1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. 
Treaserer, Geo, Gould; Corresponding Sec tg 
Cc, P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made oe to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Sec retary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches comeing pastors or 
valpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room ae ne at House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

Rice, Secretar: 

gare OF MINI@TRRIAL Alp, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for ald to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Ceeeber ot Its object is the estab- 
lishment and su of Evangelical Congregestoes) 
Churches and sunda: ay Se poe) in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. ; FE. Kelsey, Treas.; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Wouwwends St., Boston. 


Women’s Ciiealittiogs 

WoMAN’S BoaRD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 ey pay House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; ss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN'S ey on ‘8 FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Bos Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational awe, Boston. Annual mem- 





bership $1.00, life membership 1.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St., Cambridge gy an Sy ow 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Ureenvill e Mt, Roxbu 
Comeqnonsins epreiess. 7 lward 

Lake w Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Faunie 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


A ffili ted S S ‘ ti 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY priate and circulates 
155 languages 


Tapin, 07 97 


angelical Curistian am ype in 6 at 
home and abroad. stselons, solic — ares, makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, sailors. ete ete. es. Dona 
ish, Mormon cae ‘spectalt 
tions and os solicited. souls Tag, Asst 
a St., New York; E. M. Bliss. Fila "Seo 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., boston. 








NEW FALL SUITS; 


$8 to $40. 


Everything Made to Order—Nothing Ready-made. 


126 [Original Paris 
and New York Styles. 
400 fashionable for- 
eign and domestic ma- 
terials. 


Make your selection 
from our new Fall Cata- 
logue and samples (sent 
FREE), and we will fill 

our order in one week. 

Je guarantee to fit 
you. If we do not give 
satisfaction we will refund 
your money. 

here are 
changes in styles 
fabrics this season. The 
lady who would be fash- 
ionably gowned will cer- 
tainly need a new suit or 
cloak 

If you wish something 
decidediy new and en- 
tirely different from 
ready-made suits (which 
are seen everywhere) we 
can be of service to you 
We employ only skilled 
cutters and tailors, and 
our garments are fash- 
ionably cut and made, 
There is character to 
every garment—aun air 
that distinguishes the 
wearer at once 

Our Catalogue il- 
lustrates and de- 
scribes Tailored 
Suits from $8 to 
$40; Church and 
Visiting Cos- 
, $12 to $40; Skirts, 
ets, $10 to $35. 

Our improved measurement diz gram insures per- 
fect-fitting garments. 15 years’ experience has re- 
sulted in our present faultless system. We can save 
you the storekeeper’s profit of from ~5 to $20 on 
every garment. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. 

All letters answered by young women of taste and 
experience in matters of dress, who will, if you de- 
sire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. When 
you send us an order, they will look after it while it 
is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it 
the same care and attention that it would have if it 
were made under your own eyes by your own dress- 
maker. 

The Catalogue and a large assortment of the 
newest samples will be sent FREE on request. 
Ask for New FALL CATALOGUE No. 52. Men- 
tion whether you wish samples for Suits or 
Cloaks, and about the colors you desire, and we 
will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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$4 to $20; Jack- 





Religious Notices 


Rehigious and ecclesiastical notices, a 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lea icine seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 

publishes the NSailor’s Magazine, Seaman's 


Life Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and | 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to | 
ie | 


the main office of the society at New Yor 
Rev. Dr. CRABS A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. Stirt, Secretary. W. HALL Rorves, 7reasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
idditional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Home for Invalid or elderly person. Sunny room 
on bathroom fase, V ery desirable location in suburbs, | 
Address * R.,”" 3 he Congregationalist, Boston. 


Experienced City Missionary, desiring simpler | 
field of work in town or country, would give service in 
church work for pleasant home and nominal salary. 
Good reference. Miss Mary Ketcham, 117 Gates | 
Avenue, Montclair, N. J. | 


Art Lovers and Connoisseurs are invited to be- 
come Patrons of the new magazine of art, the American 
Connoisseur. Particulars mailed free. Agents and Dis- 
trict Managers wanted in every city. Address 8S. R. | 
Bonnell, Gen. Manager, 481 Fifth Ave., x Y. | 


ddresses of ministers, 


Friend and | 
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moths. 





lukewarm. 


is neither very warm nor very cold. 








The Care of Blankets. 


Never let blankets remain in service after 
they are soiled; dirt rots the fiber and invites 
Because of the peculiar saw- tooth 
formation of wool hair it is necessary that a 
pure soap, made of the best materials, be 
used; a cheap soap, especially one which con- 
tains rosin, will cause the blanket to become 


hard by matting the fiber. 


To Wash Blankets and Retain their Softness. 


Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, add cold water until nearly 
Immerse a blanket and knead with the hands; rinse in clean warm 
water in which also some Ivory Soap has been dissolved. 























Dry in a place. that 

















DISTINCTIVELY 
sé: 5.20% GEMS OF SONG | 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
| For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. 

to actual settlers only. 21 years’ experience 

in business. Send for formal applications, 
list of references and map showing location of lands. 
Over $400,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT 
PAYING loans on my oKs. 





| WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
309, 310, 311 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mina. 


Wanted. The undersigned desires to procure posi- | 
tion as housekeeper, companion or secretary, for young | 
lady of refinement, education, and highest Social stand- 
ing in Rhode Island. Best references given and re- 





a red. Mrs. Mortimer Fargo, 65 Broadway, New York 
City. 
on $, BELL FOUNDRY 
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or, pPuaL and CHINE BELIS 1 MBL ste 
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A beautiful illustrated booklet (edi- 
tion limited), picturing and describing 
the greatest Fair in history, its points 
of interest, amusement features, ete., and 
the plan and scope of the “ V. W F. Club,” 
organized by prominent citizens of St. Louis 
to solve the hotel problem. You will be 
interested in this organization and in know- 
ing that Your Hotel Accommodations at the 
Fair are Assured in the most refined and 
eonvenient surroundings at reasonable 
rates. Write today. 


VISITORS WORLD’S FAIR CLUB 
2036 E. Grand Ave. St. Louis 
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JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 
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Event and Comment 


ited agencies rather than devise and equip 


The autumn denominational 
meetings are close upon us 
and each will present special 
features of interest and importance. The 
American Board convenes for its ninety- 
fourth annual meeting at Hanover Street 
Chureh, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13. 
President Sperry of Olivet College is to 
preach the sermon, and notable addresses 
among others may be expected from Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall and Dr, George A. 
Gordon. Dr. Hall’s recent sojourn in 
India and Japan will enable him to bring 
a particularly timely message. At this 
meeting some action will be taken with 
reference to the successor of Dr. Daniels 
in the home secretaryship. It is unfor- 
tunate that only a week elapses between 
the American Board meeting and the gath- 
ering of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland, but being in differ- 
ent and easily accessible regions of the 
country each will doubtless attract its own 
constituency. Among the platform at- 
tractions at Cleveland are Drs. Gladden, 
Moxom and Hillis, President Thwing 
and Messrs, Crawford and Pickens, two 
former students of Talladega College who 
of late have been winning some of the 
best prizes at Yale. The new secretary 
ef the association, Dr. J. W. Cooper, 
whose nomination to the office will be 
duly ratified, will probably make his first 
efticial appearance. We urge a large 
attendance, not only local but general, 
upon these important annual meetings. 
Presumably the same invitation for 1904 
that was accepted by the Home Mission- 
ary Society from the church in Des Moines, 
Io., will come before both the Board 
and American Missionary Association, 
and it will be for the constituency of 
each to determine whether or not it will 
co-operate in a series of denominational 
meetings at one point or hold its sepa- 
rate annual meeting as hitherto. 


The Autumn 
Meetings 


The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Boston, 
has achieved distinc- 
tion thus far chiefly through its initiation 
and direction of measures looking toward 
‘a finer public spirit and a better sogial 
order,”’ but it construes its duties toward 
the community in a large way and sens- 
ing the need of the right sort of Biblical 
instruction it has arranged for some nota- 
ble courses of lectures to be given during 
the coming autumn and winter. The lead- 
ing themes and lectures are as follows: 


A Valuable Series of 
Biblical Lectures 


The Geography of Palestine (five stereopti- 
con lectures) by Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Bos- 
ton University. 

The History and Literature of the Hebrews 
until the Exile (twelve lectures) by Prof. H. P. 
Smith of Amherst College. 

Life and Literature in the Apostolic Age by 


Prof. H. S. Nash of Cambridge. (Eight lec- 


tures). 

The Bible as Literature, by Prof. Richard G. 
Moulton of Chicago University. (Eight lee- 
tures). 

Prof. Smith’s work will be paralleled by 
twelve class lessons on the same subject, to 
be conducted by Prof. Irving F. Wood of 
Smith CoHege, and Miss Helen M. Cole will 
give four interpretative Biblical readings. 

The fee for individual courses varies 
from $1.50 to $3, with single tickets at 25 
cents. An attractive opportunity this is 
for all who would gain a general under- 
standing of Biblical literature and his- 
tory in the light of modern investigation. 
The men who will lecture rank among 
the ablest modern scholars. We antici- 
pate a large attendance, particularly of 
teachers in Sunday schools. 


Evangelism is occupying the 
attention of two of our sis- 
ter denominations to an un- 
wonted degree, The Presbyterians are 
just inaugurating the third year of their 
special work initiated through the gener- 
osity of John H. Converse in Philadelphia 
and administered of late chiefly by Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman and an efficient co-oper- 
ating committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, That committee recently 
met at Winona to plan the autumn and 
winter campaign. We judge that a dis- 
position prevails to proceed on somewhat 
more conservative lines than hitherto. 
Increased emphasis was laid on the evan- 
gelistic duties of pastors, while the work 
of the special itinerant evangelist was 
looked upon with relatively less favor. 
The committee wishes to discourage pas- 
tors from leaving their parishes to take 
up the unsettled life of evangelists, and 
the purpose now seems to be to enlist the 
regular agencies of the chureh imevangel- 
istic undertakings. While the smaller 
cities and country towns are not to be 
neglected, the plans include vigorous ef- 
forts to arouse cities like Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and New York. Dr. Chapman, 
who has many pressing invitations, will 
spend the autumn on the Pacific coast, 
returning in the winter to organize work 
on a larger scale in the great cities. 


Evangelism at 
the Front 


One of the most whole- 
some features of this 
movement is the co-oper- 
ation of the Presbyterian home mission- 
ary superintendents; a dozen of them 
from the Interior and Western states con- 
ferred with the evangelistic committee at 
Winona and the work the coming’ year 
will be all the more substantial because 
of the understanding thus effected. Cer- 
tainly it ‘is’ well for the Presbyterian 
Church to utilize established and wellcred- 


Utilizing the 
Regular Agencies 


much new machinery. It is along this 
line that the Baptists are proceeding in 
their evangelistic plans: At the recent 
Baptist anniversaries in Buffalo, a special 
committee on evangelism was appointed, 
but so far as we have noticed, it has in- 
augurated no decided new departure, but 
a week or two ago, home missionary su- 
perintendents from all over the West met 
at Chicago to confer on the situation and 
to plan for larger and more definite evan- 
gelistic. undertakings. 


The measure of suc- 
cess attained by 
Presbyteriansin 
their evangelistic movement has led other 
denominations besides ‘the Baptists to 
consider the possibility of similar move- 
ments and with that end in view, repre- 
sentatives of the United Presbyterian, 
the United Brethren and the German 
Reformed Church have sought to gain 
all the practical suggestion possible from 
Dr. Chapman and his colleagues. Con- 
gregationalists have not seen fit to com- 
mit themselves in any formal way to a 
far-reaching evangelistic scheme, but we 
rejoice that the temper of many of our 
pastors today is so decidedly in the direc- 
tion of positive, persistent soul-winning. 
One of our best known pastors, calling 
upon us last week as he was passing 
through the city to his Western parish, 
stated with emphasis that the one purpose 
he was carrying back to his work was 
that of urging men into the personal re- 
ligious life. He saw more clearly than 
ever before the need of gaining the con- 
sent of men’s wills to that personal sur- 
render which is the initial step in the 
religious experience. We hope and be- 
lieve that this attitude is coming to 
characterize our Congregational ministers 
more conspicuously than it has in the re- 
cent past. Rev. R. J. Campbell’s visit 
and influence may have had something to 
do with fostering this disposition, but it 
goes further back’ than that and origi- 
nates in the growing intensity of convic- 
tion touching the tremendous reality and 
the personal bearings of the Christian 
faith. 


The Evangelistic 
Temper on the Increase 


Mr. Munsey, after mak- 
ing a notable success of 
his magazine, gazed 
upon the alluring field of daily journalism 
and ventured therein to the extent of pur- 
chasing three papers in as many cities. 
One was sold at auction not long ago, and 
we cannot see that the other two have 
registered ‘the marked improvement on 
already existing daily journalism which 
he promised the public in such glowing 


The Exactions of 
Modern Journalism 
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terms. President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity, who so far as we know has never 
failed in the projects to which he puts his 
strong hand, became deeply interested in 
possibilities of religious journalism, and 
with others established an excellent peri- 
odical named Christendom. It ran as a 
weekly for about four months, and as we 
noted last week it has now been trans- 
formed into a monthly with an altogether 
different and entirely non-religious title. 
Success in one line of literary labors does 
not necessarily guarantee success in an- 
other. As of old, the business of editing 
a paper attracts many a man who thinks 
he can do it much better than the man 
who has wielded the blue pencil and the 
scissors for years; but never was the 
work of journalism more exacting and 
the achieving of success a more difficult 
or delicate task. 


The deaths of Rev. Dr. 
Alvah Hovey of Newton 
Theological Institution, 
and Bishop Thomas M. Clark, head of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Rhode 
Island, take from Baptist and from Epis- 
copal ranks in New England two large 
figures. Dr. Hovey’s connection with 
Newton Theological Institution began 
when he entered it a student and has 
continued to the present, he teaching 
Hebrew from the time of his graduation 
until 1855, church history from 1853 to 
1855, theology and Christian ethics from 
1855 on until his retirement a few years 
ago, his election as president in 1868, 
of course, increasing his administrative 
duties and diminishing somewhat his 
teaching capacity. But the record shows 
that for more than fifty years he has 
shaped the thinking and living of the stu- 
dents of the Newton school, and thus has 
vitally affected the life of the denomina- 
tion and of the nation. He was prolific 
as an author, and as a contributor to the 
periodical press, and not averse to polem- 
ics, though always in a most Christian 
spirit. 


Two Ecclesiastical 
Leaders 


Bishop Clark had excellent 
training as a youth in Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian educational 
institutions and was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Newburyport. A 
year later in 1836 he entered the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and as rector of 
important parishes in Boston, Hartford, 
Ct., and Philadelphia revealed those qual- 
ities of mind and heart which led to his 
selection as bishop of Rhode Island in 
1854. A few years ago he became un- 
equal to performing the episcopal duties, 
and Bishop McVickar was elected as co- 
adjutor. Bishop Clark was a_ Broad 
School man, He had sat at the feet of 
Horace Bushnell; he was an adoring 
friend of Phillips Brooks. His person- 
ality was vital and human and his heart 
capacious and catholic in its sympathies. 
His book of reminiscences published in 
1895 is valuable for its side lights on men 
and movements in the American Protes- 
tant fold during his long lifetime. 


Bishop Clark 


Led by Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne and backed by sey- 
eral of the Nonconformist 
journals, Free Churchmen in England 
mow propose to make the individual atti- 


Nonconformists 
in Parliament 
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tude towards the Education Bill a test of 
acceptability or the reverse in balloting 
by free Churchmen for Parliamentary 
candidates in all coming by-elections or 
in the next general election. Men like 
Principal Fairbairn and R. F. Horton are 
not quite as zealous for this bald identifi- 
cation of Free Churchmanship with fac- 
tional politics and this introduction into 
politics of the shibboleths of religion. 
But even they agree with Mr. Horne and 
those who follow him that the Noncon- 
formists’ representation in Parliament is 
lamentably weak both numerically and in 
other ways, and that it might be well for 
that representation to be increased. Mr. 
Horne and those who follow him, men 
like John Clifford, F. B. Meyer and R. W. 
Perks, M. P., call for the election of 150 
Nonconformist members, and insist that 
the time has come to serve notice on the 
Liberal party leaders that the rank and 
file of the Liberal party must be ade- 
quately represented in the party counsels, 
and that Free Church principles must 
be to the front in the Liberal party’s 
platform. They point to the Roman 
Catholic Irish party’s coherent and suc- 
cessful campaign as worthy of imitation. 


Over against these 
younger and more bellig- 
erent leaders of the Free 
church forces stand veterans like Drs. 
Alexander Mackennal and T. B. Stephen- 
son, the influential Wesleyan leader, who 
point out that the course which Free 
Churchmen are now asked to follow is 
one which carries the Church directly 
over into the political sphere, gives op- 
portunity for divisions within the local 
churches, and sets an example which, if 
imitated as openly by the Anglicans or 
the Roman Catholics, the Free Church- 
men in normal times would be the first to 
censure. We cannot say that we look 
forward with much satisfaction to a di- 
vision of English voters along sectarian 
lines. At the same time we understand 
perfectly why our Free church brethren 
in England are—to quote the Christian 
World—‘“ weary alike of the cynicism 
and intolerance of the government and 
of the soulless Opposition which con- 
fronts it,’’ and why they long for a more 
vital and adequate represen’ation of 
fundamental Protestant and democratic 
principles in Parliament. 


The Pros and Cons 
of Such a Course 


Latest news from the 
South African deputation 
show that the delegates 
are not without recognition by the lead- 
ing men of South Africa. Lord Milner 
was present at a reception in Johannes- 
burg: the mayor of Durban invited the 
townspeople to meet the deputation in 
the town hall, all sections of the Chris- 
tian Church being represented. Mayor 
J. Ellis Brown, the host, in a most cor- 
dial speech, emphasized the kinship be- 
tween the United States and South 
Africa, the growing reciprocity in trade, 
and the splendid record of the American 
Board in South Africa. Sir Benjamin 
Greenacre, in behalf of the colony of 
Natal, read a letter from the colonial gov- 
ernor, formally expressing the gratitude 
of the colony and its government to the 
American Board for the service rendered 


Honors to the 
Board Deputation 
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by its missionaries in the colony. Sir 
David Hunter, chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of South Africa bore tes- 
timony to the noble service rendered by 
workers like Grout, Adams, Lindley and 
Wilder among the veterans who have re- 
tired, and to the loyalty and the splendor 
of the service of the missionaries now on 
the field. Warmest messages of love 
were sent, through the deputation to the 
Congregationalists of the United States. 
Local Wesleyan, Presbyterian and Epis- 
copalian clergymen also spoke. Then 
Dr. E. E. Strong and Dr. Sydney Strong, 
on behalf of the deputation, responded, 
expressing most cordial appreciation of 
all courtesies received, and admiration 
for the way in which South African 
Christians were meeting their obligations. 


After the assasination of 
President McKinley talk 
was rife as to the impera- 
tive need of drastic legislation respecting 
anarchists, and of greater care in guard- 
ing the person of the Chief Executive. 
We are a flash-in-the-pan people, and our 
wrath soon abates. Congress has refused 
to pass a law designed to give United 
States courts jurisdiction over miscre- 
ants who seek the life of a President. 
And whereas at first the guards placed 
around President Roosevelt were many, 
they have gradually been withdrawn until 
last week at his home in Oyster Bay, there 
were moments during the struggle of the 
few guards with the maniac—Weibrenner 
—when the President was unguarded from 
attack of accomplices had there been any. 
This last incident should be a warning. 
Strict guard by an adequate force should 
be kept day and night; and the President 
should co-operate loyally with his guards 
in reducing opportunity for attack to a 
minimum. He goes unattended too much, 
and is too reckless in exposure of himself. 


The President's 
Escape from Peril 


Attention is focused 
on London now where 
sits a commission of 
six men, competent either as jurists or 
statesmen, to pass upon the issue involved 
between two mighty nations—the United 
States and Great Britain. It is an old 
issue, which the people of both countries 
hope will be settled finally soon. It 
involves the boundary line of American 
and British territory on the Pacific coast, 
territory which we claim came to us from 
Russia with the purchase of Alaska, ter- 
ritory too, which if conceded to Great 
Britain will give her a much desired out- 
let in Pacific waters. Our. case rests on 
diplomatic and geographical evidence and 
is a consistent claim, our position never 
having varied, The British position on 
the issue has altered with the decades, 
and perforce is that much weaker. Once 
this issue is out of the way, relations 
between Canada and the United States 
can be more amicable, and other prob- 
lems of mutual relation can be settled 
quickly by the adjourned Joint High 
Commission. Should the Commission 
now in session fail to agree on a ver- 
dict, and deadlock—there are three rep- 
resentatives of each nation—then the 
matter should promptly be taken to The 
Hague Tribunal. 


The Alaskan 
Boundary Commission 
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It is with pleasure 
Chinese Reformers Safe that we note that 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay 
have put the United States alongside of 
Great Britain in the matter of thwarting 
the intention of the Chinese Government 
to punish summarily the Shanghai Chi- 
nese journalists identified with the Re- 
form party. Nothing but Great Britain’s 
refusal to co-operate with the Powers has 
given time for rise of the present mood 
of sanity among the foreign consular rep- 
resentatives. Now, the very foreign min- 
isters—including Mr. Conger, we regret 
to say—who afew weeks ago, for political 
ends were willing to turn these reformers 
over to the Chinese courts, are in agree- 
ment that such a course would be cruel, 
and that such disciplining as the auda- 
cious journalists may need can be admin- 
istered better by the Mixed Court of the 
reservation. Technically. speaking, the 
editors of the Supao unquestionably have 
been guilty of teaching sedition, but they 
do not deserve the torture and mutilation 
of person which deliverance into the 
hands of the Chinese Government with 
the Empress Dowager in control would 
involve, 


Most Americans heartily 
approve the Administra- 
tion’s course in promptly ordering the 
fleet to eastern Mediterranean waters. 
Critics of the Administration have not 
given it credit for knowledge of condi- 
tions in general in Turkey and for a dis- 
position—most natural and justifiable— 
to be lacking in no wise in all precautions 
which might save the life and property of 
Americans in residence in Turkey. Cer- 
tainly all the information which has come 
from that troubled land during the past 
week has intensified solicitude as to the 
safety of Christians of all races; and the 
sultan’s formal notice that he cannot 
guarantee the safety of foreign nations’ 
representatives in their own legations in 
Constantinople is proof of the gravity of 
the situation. That the Turkish officials 
in Beirut are endeavoring to probe to 
the bottom the alleged attack on our 
vice-consul seems true; and Admiral 
Cotton with his fleet, after he arrived 


Turkey’s Tumult 
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there, Sept. 4, found that his coming had 
strengthened the American representa- 
tive’s position, and had inspired with 
confidence and a feeling of security all 
foreigners and Christians. 


Correspondents of the 
London dailies in Mace- 
donia tell of atrocities on both sides which 
make the blood curdle. Village after vil- 
lage and district after district is being 
swept with fire, the sword, and lustful 
man. Turkey is pouring in an over- 
whelming force of troops and giving them 
free rein. The Bulgarian ministry met 
again last week in formal deliberation on 
the situation and again resolved to be on 
the defensive and abstain from all partici- 
pation in the fray as a nation. This 
by the advice of Russia aud Austria. 
Greece, strange to say, is siding with Tur- 
key in the struggle, a fact which is calling 
forth the denunciations of European phi- 
lanthropists, but which is natural in the 
light of the antipathy between the Greek 
and Bulgarian populations of Macedonia, 
and the disinclination of Greece to see 
the struggle result in the creation of an 
independent principality on her northern 
border. 


Macedonia Bleeding 


The Message of the Church to 
the College 


How much do the professedly Christian 
colleges and other higher institutions of 
learning contribute to the efficiency of the 
Church as a practical religious force in 
the community? The question is perti- 
nent now at the opening of the collegiate 
year when the strength and potency of 
the modern educational movement are 
brought freshly to public attention. 

Not long ago, a book was published en- 
titled, The Message of the College to the 
Church. It comprised half a dozen ad- 
dresses delivered one winter by distin- 
guished college presidents at the Old 
South Church in Boston. The purpose 
was to promote a better understanding 
and a closer sympathy between those two 
great forces, the church and college, 
which never have been rivals but always 


From the Boston Herald 
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should be the closest of friends. Un- 
doubtedly the Church needs to hear and 
heed what prominent educators have to 
say. It has not always interpreted aright 
the modern educational movement. It 
has sometimes been puzzled by superficial 
phases and drifts of college life and failed 
to appreciate the deep undercurrents 
which bear our institutions along to 
larger influence with the passing years. 

But the Church has a message for the 
college. It might be uttered in some 
such form as this: Grateful for the liber- 
alizing and fertilizing touch of modern 
education upon religion and acknowledg- 
ing its indebtedness, the Church asks 
from the colleges the practical aid which 
children are supposed to render a parent. 
It expects not alone learned treatises and 
abstract discussions, but the applied en- 
ergy of heart, hand and brain to the 
problems of church work. 

In other words, we need a larger par- 
ticipation of educated men and particu- 
larly of men identified with the proc- 
esses of education in the normal routine 
work of thechurch. Here is the Sunday 
school for example, languishing in some 
places largely because of an insufficient 
supply of competent teachers. When a 
man like President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
of the University of California, goes into 
the Baptist church in Berkeley and 
teaches a Sunday school class Sunday 
after Sunday, he is doing much toward 
dignifying that church and increasing 
its influence in the community. Seth 
Low, when president of Columbia, was 
one of the most faithful members of the 
staff of Sunday school teachers at St. 
George’s Church, New York, and still 
continues this splendid practical service 
despite the great demands on him in 
connection with his duties as mayor. 
Such ‘a work as Prof. Irving F. Wood 
has been doing for years with a class of 
adults in the Edwards Church in North- 
ampton is another case in point. Other 
instances might easily be cited. The 
great lack today, despite a constantly 
increasing church membership is men 
and women who can and will take hold 
of certain definite duties and perform 
them successfully. The ecclesiastical 
machinery grinds on mechanically, often 
turning out no grist of consequence, and 
yet if the church is to touch to life of the 
world it must work through well accred- 
ited agencies striving constantly to vital- 
ize them and to adjust them to the new 
demands of new times, and in this under- 
taking the assistance of trained minds is 
almost indispensable. 

Equally important it is that our col- 
leges should be kept in close relation 
to the missionary undertakings of the 
Church. The service which Mark Hop- 
kins rendered for a long period of years 
as president of the American Board was 
of incalculable value to it. He was no 
figurehead. His counsel and his judg- 
ment were invoked from time to time 
and were gladly and freely given. We 
believe, too, that every higher institution 
has a responsibility for the spiritual wel- 
fare of its immediate neighborhood. Just 
now we are asking, ‘‘How can we meet 
the situation in New England?’’ where 
the problem of Protestant Christianity 
has been intensified of late, both by the 
incoming of hordes of foreigners and 
the depopulation of country towns. If 
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every college and large preparatory school 
could be made a center of the right sort 
of evangelistic zeal what an accession 
of strength the missionary forces would 
receive. 

There is in Groton, Mass., a now fa- 
mous school for boys, distinetly Episcopal 
in its management, and complexion. In 
the comparatively few years since it was 
started it has done a notable amount 
of missionary work in the region round 
about. It has established and sustained 
Sunday services in outlying districts and 
in mill villages. In some cases, at least, 
it has sought less to exalt Episcopacy 
than to supply otherwise destitute places 
with the Christian gospel. Not infre- 
quently gospel hymns have been substi- 
tuted for the stately hymnal of the 
Episcopal Church and the service simpli- 
fied and adapted to those participating in 
it. We understand that though this in- 
stitution is purely a private affair and 
has no official connection with the 
Episcopal Church, its instructors are se- 
lected with a view to their probable in- 
terest in and capacity for this kind of 
Christian evangelism; and the older stu- 
dents—many of them sons of rich and 
distinguished fathers—are encouraged to 
help sustain these new enterprises in vari- 
ous places, 

We refer to the Groton school not only 
because it affords a fresh illustration of 
the alertness of the Episcopal chureh in 
New England to missionary opportuni- 
ties, but because it seems to us to stand 
as a type of the positive Christian influ- 
ence which a Christian should 
have in the region where it is located. 
For an excellent example in our own 
denomination of what a Congregational 
college has done, we would point to the 
enterprise at White Oaks near Williams- 
town, in which for many years, and even 
from the day of the lamented Albert Hop- 
kins, Williams College professors and stu- 
dents have taken a deep interest. It is 
soon to be recognized as a Congregational 
church. 

Certainly the Church as it confronts 
great missionary problems at home and 
abroad has a right to invoke the aid of 
the higher institutions of learning. It 
has a right to demand of them, first, that 
they shall grapple seriously with the prob- 
lems of human need and sin almost under 
the shadow of their own walls, and then, 
that in every way in their power they 
shall identify themselves with world- 
wide movements. The church needs the 
college to fertilize and broaden its think- 
ing; the college equally needs the chureh 
to keep it close to the real life of the 
real world, to furnish a sphere of activity 
wherein ideas and theories may be trans- 
muted into practical service, into con- 
crete labors in behalf of the kingdom of 
God, 


school 


Undismayed by the critical, not to say sus- 
picious attitude of a few ultra conservative 
persons, the Religious Education Association 
proposes to pursue quietly and persistently 
the ends which it has in view. It apparently 
conceives its chief function to be the enlisting 
of as many forces as possible in behalf of 
moral and religious education. The vigorous 
preparations already being made for the sec- 
ond annual convention in Philadelphia next 
March give promise of a meeting even more 
significant and influential than that at Chicago 
last spring. The large and definite theme 
chosen, The Bible in Practical Life, will give 
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definiteness and a practical quality to the dis- 
cussions of three days, and it is to be expected 
that the sessions of the different departments 
into which the association is subdivided will 
prove especially helpful to those particularly 
concerned in them. 


Those Troublesome Missionaries 


We might as well admit that mission- 
aries are in a large measure responsible 
for the ferment and upheavals in differ- 
ent quarters of the earth today. Just 
what kind of a world it would be if the 
Christian gospel had never touched stag- 
nant China, corrupt Turkey and darkest 
Africa is an interesting speculative prob- 
lem. Possibly there would be no inter- 
national complications, no clashing of 
arms, nothing but placid and gelatinous 
forms of human life, the globe over. _ Pos- 
sibly on the other hand, long ago, this old 
world would have rotted itself out in sin 
and shame, men biting and devouring one 
another as wild animalsina jungle. But, 
speculation aside and. taking the world 
as we find it, uprisings and massacres 
in Turkey, plottings and dissensions in 
China, the spirit of revolt and reform 
in every land where tyranny is still in the 
saddle, and looking forth upon all this 
turbulence and bloodshed, we say again 
that some of it at least is the inevitable 
fruit of the teachings of Christian mis- 
sionaries. 

How can it be otherwise? Christianity 
always has been and always will be a 
liberating, illuminating and energizing 
force. When one of Jesus Christ’s great 
ideas finds its way slowly into the mind 
of a savage, it makes him discontented 
with his old life and environment. If he 
has spent his days hitherto in hunting 
and fighting, it creates a desire to do 
some productive work in the world, to 
clear away the forests, to till the ground. 
When a heathen woman learns of the 
reverence felt for her sex in Christian 
lands, she no longer is willing to be one 
of the many slaves and toys of her so- 
called husband. When a group of young 
men go on from class to class in a Chris- 
tian college, gradually acquiring a knowl- 
edge of history, of contemporaneous life, 
of science, of political economy, of the 
righteous basis of human government, is 
it any wonder that they come to detest 
hoary superstitions and to cry out against 
the corrupt and eruel rule of wicked, in- 
competent men who. presume to hold 
sway over vast populations. 

There is something inherently hostile 
in the ruling ideas of Christianity to the 
principles and methods which still obtain 
to so large a degree in the government 
of Turkey and China. When monarchs 
disown and trample under foot the glo- 
rious ideas of our faith—the universal 
fatherhood of God, the dignity of every 
human being, the obligation of the strong 
to serve, not to oppress the weak, the uni- 
versal brotherhood—people who have 
come to believe in them can hardly fail 
to grow restless and to east about for 
some means of relief, although invariably 
discouraged by the missionaries from 
resorting to force 

The missionaries never scatter fire- 
brands. On the contrary, they are scru- 
pulous to observe existing laws and to 
restrain the wrath of those about them. 
They go quietly on their way teaching 
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and preaching the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity and if any of their converts 
or pupils become -opposed to the ruling 
government, it is because of the inherent 
influence of the truth itself. Moreover, 
the violence of revolutionists is not. to be 
traced back even indirectly to the mis- 
sionaries. They teach their converts the 
better way and. show them that it, is 
forever better to.suffer-wrong than to do 
wrong. Yet in the large view of the 
matter it is true that the incoming of 
Christian influence through missionaries 
and missionary institutions results inevi- 
tably in higher ideals of national life and 
in a reconstruction of the social and polit- 
ical fabric and hereby we gain a fresh 
understanding of our Lord’s word, “I 
came not to send peace, but a sword.”’ 


The Negro in the South 


Three happenings during the past week 
have given Northern friends of the Negro 
a “jolt,’’ to use a present-day colloqual- 
ism. They make quite difficult acquies- 
cence by the North in the South’s plea to 
be let alone in dealing with the Negro 
problem. 

The first is the murder of a highly edu- 
sated, self-sacrificing, race-serving Negro, 
Prof. L. A. Planving of the Pointe Coupee 
Industrial and High School, Louisiana. 
The details of this tragic affair we chron- 
icle elsewhere in this issue. 

The second is the nomination—equiva- 
lent to an election—by the Democrats of 
Mississippi of Major J. K. Vardaman for 
governor of the state. Major Vardaman 
was grouped with Senator Tillman, Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., and John Temple 
Graves, the journalist, among the danger- 
ous extremists of the South by Prof. 
Edwin Mims of Trinity College, N. C., in 
his striking article which we published 
Aug. 29. Mr. Vardaman has stood for 
separation of the whites and Negroes in 
taxation for education, arguing that the 
Negroes should have no more spent upon 
them than their property holdings war- 
rant. He opposes anything like general 
or higher education of the Negro and 
solemnly argues that the Negro was made 
by God to be a burden-bearer for the white 
man, world without end; and he piously 
prates of certitude that his desire and 
God’s will are one. 

The third event is Mr. John Temple 
Graves’s address before the students of the 
University of Chicago, in which he argued 
for segregation of the Negro race, and 
with considerable rhetorical brilliancy 
but specious logic also argued, as he did 
recently at. Chautauqua, that the Negro 
is an inferior being, non-human and in- 
capable of development; and that God 
never intended alien and antagonistic 
races to live in the same country, the 
inference being that the Negro was or- 
dained to remain in Africa and should be 
returned to that continent, or possibly 
sent to Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines. ‘ 

To the argument that the Negro race is 
hopelessly inferior and divinely decreed 
to remain servile a righteous answer is 
that of the Boston Herald, in its admir- 
able comment on Mr. Graves’s speech. It 
said : 

Talk of that kind is but a thinly veiled at- 
tack on the wisdom and goodness of the Cre- 
ator. ‘When Greece was the light of the world 
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and Rome in the plenitude of her power the 
people ef Germania and Gaul and Anglia were 
pagans, more ignorant of civilization ahd more: 
despised than the Negroes of America are to- 
day. 
wre in America should seek its justification in 
successful effort to exalt the lowly among us 
and raise them to the stature of complete man- 
hood. Any other course will result in the 
abasement of its pride and the eclipse of its 
power. 

To the argument that racial metes and 
bounds of habitation were divinely fixed 
and that races néver were intended to 
wander it is in order to reply as did Dr. 
Buckley to Mr. Graves at Chautauqua, 
that the Anglo-Saxon in this country is 
as far from the home of his aboriginal 
ancestors as is the Negro. 

No solution of the Negro problem can 
be permanent which includes assassina- 
tion of devoted, educated leaders of the 
Negro race because forsooth they venture 
to aid the race to rise; and we expect the 
governor of Louisiana and all its best 
citizens to see to it that Professor Plan- 
ving’s murderers are detected and pun- 
ished. 

No solution of the problem can be per- 
manent which discriminates against the 
Negro in his poverty and limits his educa- 
tional apparatus to his own ability to pay 
forit. State aid he must have; and the 
most enlightened sentiment of the South 
hitherto has repudiated the differential 
policy of taxation which Major Varda- 
man stands for. 

No solution of the problem will be per- 
manent which is based on rare preju- 
dice, which condemnsa race to an inferior 
place permanently, which denies the chil- 
dren of Ham a place in the family of God, 
or his descendents who are worthy the 
rights of citizenship in the republic. All 
talk of deportation is futile. Social equal- 
ity is not the point at issue. The issue is: 
Are Negroes human beings and children 
of God, and may they safely and rightly 
be entrusted with the franchise when 
intelligent and moral ? 


The Man with One Talent 


The man of one talent who is hard at 
work outweighs a dozen of the ten-tal- 
ented who are serenely and a thousand 
who are sarcastically idle. The records 
of the church, when they are made up, 
will show that great accomplishments 
are due to the moderately or even slen- 
derly endowed, while many natural gen- 
iuses and powerful intellects have been 
weights upon the wheel. - There isa dete- 
rioration as well as.an evolution of ability 
and power. In the words of our Lord, 
many that are last shall be first, and the 
first last. 

There are one-talented men in every 
church, but it is entirely their own fault 
if they remain in idle neglect of their 
great opportunity. For the life of the 
church is not merely an opportunity of 
service, but also an opportuity of growth. 
If in one sense native capacity is limited 
and one cannot become a poet or a 
painter, an able administrator, or an 
effective public speaker, by wishing or by 
working, yet in another sense it is true 
that one may carry on his own talent, 
whatever it may be, toward its perfection 
by using it and also in this faithful use 
discover unsuspected talents and make 
them grow. 


The reasonable pride of the masterful. 
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Our Lord evidently thought there was 


“Special danger for. the one-talentedaman. 
There is somethinig@ili a gréat endowment” 


which compels, activity; but it requires 

‘an effort to put a single talent in action 
and direct it to.its.aim. In this parable 
of the talents Christ chooses his example 
of. slothfulness from the poorly endowed. 
It is those whose native horizon is limited 
who doubt the largeness of the world. 
There is a false humility which tends 
towards poverty of soul, as there is a 
true humility which faces all the facts 
and proceeds to make the best of them, 
which sincerely prefers others and yet 
makes the most of self. When our Lord 
tells us to take the lowest seat, the last 
thing he meant by the command was dis- 
couraging us from all attempts to enter. 
All are welcome in his kingdom. All 
gifts and talents are contributory to his 
Father’s work. It is in considering the 
greatness of this whole work of Christ 
that our more or less of native endow- 
ment falls into its true proportion in our 
thought. 

There is a place for every Oue, we say; 
yet, true as it is, this sounds cold and im- 
personal to the man who has not found 
his place. Let a man translate it into 
other words and say, There is a place in 
the work of the chureh forme. Then let 
him throw off all false humility; stop 
thinking much of self, in order to think 
more of Christ; and in spite of all dis- 
couragements or even slights, he will find 
the place God meant for him and grow up 
in it, until at last, when God has given 
him his reward in heavenly service, those 
who remain shall say: *‘ We never knew 
how much we leaned upon him. How 
true and wise and kind he was."’ Then 
in the thought of service rendered and 
service missed, all weighing of the pro- 
portion of talent will give place to re- 
membrance of devotion. Happy is the 
chureh which has a multitude of such dis- 
ciples whose one talent has grown in ex- 
ercise until it shines with the light of the 
glory of God! 


In Brief 


A gold mine has been defined as ‘‘a hole in 
the ground owned by a liar,’”’ To make the 
definition complete it should be added that the 
owner will advance the price of the stock in a 
few days, therefore subscribe for shares at 
once. 





The resignations of Prof. George T. Ladd, 
head of the department of philosophy at Yale 
University, and of Prof. E. W. Seripture of 
the same department, indicate that the depart- 
ment is undergoing somewhat striking altera- 
tions in personnel. 





New Jersey state officials have begun to en- 
forcea law passed by the last legislature which 
is to put an end to the.“ child slavery ’’ in 
the mills.in South Jersey. By such course the 
North gets itself into better shape to throw 
stones at the South. 





Some one has suggested that Dr. Lorimer 
be engaged to teach in the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, his theme being, How to Report 
a Sermon. There are many journalists who 
feel competent to lecture in Tremont Temple 
on How not to Call a Pastor. 





Aguinaldo is reported as exhorting the Fili- 
pinos not to gamble so much. The Spring- 
field Republican last week printed in advance 
a chapter from Mabini’s forthcoming book on 
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the Filipino struggle with the United States, 


in which Aguinaldo’s chara¢ter is not paintéd 


in the colors which certain afti-imperialists 
are wont to picture it. 


Of the 56,267,177 persons in the German em- 
pire, only 17,535 profess to belong to no reli- 
gious faith. It is not to be inferred, however, 
that all the others are active in Christian work. 
Only a little more than one per cent. of the 
population are Jews, yet a strong anti-Sem- 
itie political party feels that it has a worthy 
mission to keep them in check. 





We resume this week the publication of the 
program for a monthly missionary meeting 
prepared by the committee of the Massachu- 
setts Association on the work of the churches. 
The use of such a program month by month 
ought not to be confined to Massachusetts, and 
we hope to hear that pastors and missionary 
societies are making good use of it the country 
over. 





Everything is running to psychology nowa- 
days. Secretary of the Treasury Shaw says 
that if a reverse comes to our material pros- 
perity, which, according to his showing, never 
was as vast in its proportion’, it will come 
because of psychological causes and not be- 
cause of any inherent defects in our fiscal or 
industrial systems. ‘‘ The microbe, if it ex- 
ists,’”’ he says, ‘‘is in the mind; it is not else- 
where.”’ 

A son of Prof. F. G. Peabody, author of 
Jesus and the Social Question, has consented 
to stand as candidate for the legislature of 
Massachusetts from a Cambridge district long 
ably represented by Speaker Myers. It is 
gratifying to see a finely equipped youth with 
so fine an ancestry ambitious to serve society 
asalawmaker. Professor Peabody’s interest 
in civics has been infectious in the best place 
—under his own roof. 


One of the members of the Moseley Educa- 
tional Commission coming to this country. in 
October, is Mr. A. J, Shepheard, a deacon in 
R. F. Horton’s church at Hampstead, London, 
and chairman of the technical education com- 
mittee of the London School Board. Mr. Shiep- 
heard was a prominent English delegate to 
the International Congregational Council in 
Boston in 1900, and will be heartily welcomed 
when he comes to us next month. 





It has taken the Tollington Park Congrega- 
tional Church, London, two years to secure a 
successor to Dr. Campbell Morgan, and the 
man now chosen is Rev. Henry Perkins, who 
has had a successful pastorate of eight years 
at Southampton. Will Westminster Church 
im London, which offers one of the best evan- 
gelistic opportunities in London to the right 
man, avail itself of Mr. Morgan’s presence in 
England to call him to its vacant pastorate ? 
If so America will rise up in protest against 
his acceptance. 





A grand way in which to celebrate the six- 
tieth anniversary of one’s marriage was chosen 
by Hon. Elisha Converse, Malden’s first citi- 
zen who, his wife being. like-minded, substi- 
tuted for an expensive and elaborate personal 
celebration the cost of a day’s trip of the 
Boston floating hospital. .People who have 
not been married as long might well consider 
this novel and beautiful way of. signalizing 
the passing of milestones in the wedded life. 
The floating hospital has never done a better 
season’s work, but it comes to the autumn 
short of money and it ought to carry no debt 
over to another year. Rev. R. B. Tobey, its 
efficient manager and an esteemed Congrega- 
tional minister, will be glad to receive at his 
office, 168 Devonshire Street, contributions 
large or small in behalf of this noble charity. 
Bachelors and spinsters and persons contem- 
plating matrimony. are allowed to contribute 
just as much as those who are in the heyday 
of nuptial joys. 
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The Native Chelsttan Clach tn ‘Veiea®’ lea Poaaik Stitus aad Del 


The Impressions and Estimate of a Recent Visitor from America 


{ More or less distrust exists in certain reli- 
gious circles in this country with reference to 
the theological soundness of the native Chris- 
tian Church in Japan, particularly the Congre- 
gational section of it. Misgivings of this na- 
ture find their way into print and are heard 
now and then on public platforms. We are 
therefore very glad to give space to the follow- 





ing article by Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
whose words on all subjects carry so much 
weight and who has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to judge of the temper and tendencies 
of our Christian brethren in Japan. On his 
return from India he stopped in Japan for 
several weeks, where he was accorded high 
honors from prominent Japanese officials and 
was warmly welcomed by missionaries and 
the members of the native churches.—EpI- 


TORS, | 


It has occurred to me that The Congre- 
gationalist may be willing to publish a 
few observations upon the present state 
of faith in the Kumi-ai, or Congregational 
churches of Japan, by one who recently 
has visited that country and has enjoyed 
the privilege of familiar conference with 
some of the Japanese leaders of Christian 
opinion. 

Such observations should, I think, be 
made with the utmost caution, considera- 
tion and tenderness. It would be most 
regrettable to set forth any hasty and 
sweeping opinion, adverse in character. 
Such an opinion, instantly repeated and 
circulated in Japan, could not fail to work 
discouragement in some devoted souls and 
resentment in others. Some currency has 
been given to the idea that the native 
ministry in Japan, especially in its Con- 
gregational representatives, is vacating 
the evangelical position in favor of a 
naturalistic view of the person of Christ, 
and is substituting an ethical appeal for 
the preaching of a divinely inspired gos- 
pel of salvation. The presentation of 
this idea as a complete statement of fact 
is calculated to work grave injury at 
home and abroad. The harm that can be 
wrought by a half-truth is proverbial. A 
fair statement of the present situation 
calls for the consideration of various im- 
portant collateral facts which not only 
account for those features that give 
cause for concern but justify the bright- 
est hopes for the time to come. 


A REAL TENDENCY TOWARDS RADICALISM 


It is a fact that there is a tendency 
toward radicalism in some sections of the 
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Japanese Christian Church, but with that 
statement must be joined the compensat- 
ing fact that the native leaders are aware 
of that tendency, are regarding it with 
intelligent solicitude, are seeking to win it 
over to the basis of an evangelical theol- 
ogy. Identified with the radical tend- 
ency are some gifted and beautiful spirits, 
whose influence upon young men is great, 
and whose sincerity of purpose is abso- 
lute. In its possession of some such 
spirits within itself, the Church of Japan 
but resembles the Protestant commun- 
ions of England or America, and, no 
more than they, deserves to be charac- 
terized as given over to an anti-evangel- 
ical movement. 

The evolution of spiritual religion in 
any thoughtful nation must include epi- 
sodes of rationalistic tendency. Under 
all circumstances such episodes are to be 
viewed broadly and tenderly and in the 
light of all the contributing causes. They 
are not to be condemned hastily nor al- 
lowed to hide from public attention the 
deep currents of evangelical progress 
which they may impede temporarily but 
cannot arrest permanently. This breadth 
of view and tenderness of judgment are 
to be desired especially in connection 
with the spiritual evolution of one of the 
youngest, and in some respects one of the 
most remarkable Christian churches, the 
Kumi-ai or Congregational Church in 
Japan. 

THE PERSPECTIVE OF HISTORY 


The history of Japan’s relation to the 
person and the cross of Christ is full of 
the most singular and pathetic interest. 
It was by the gifted and fearless Francis 
Xavier that the faith of Christ first was 
proclaimed in Japan. At Kyoto and else- 
where, welcomed by princes, and followed 
alike by nobles, scholars, Buddhist priests 
and peasants, for two years and a half, 
at the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Xavier labored, laying the foundation of 
a Christian Church, which in fifty years 
numbered one million adherents. Then 
complications, at first induced by the 
rivalries of Spanish and Portuguese trad- 
ers, awakened imperial distrust that soon 
grew to hatred. It culminated in the ter- 
rible edict published on boards set up 
throughout the empire, prohibiting ‘‘the 
religion of Jesus” as ‘‘a corrupt sect’’; 
setting a price upon the heads of priests 
and pursuing unto extermination all con- 
verts to the accursed belief. 

Those edicts were set up in the high- 
ways of Japan as far back as the age of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is only a little more 
than forty years since they were taken 
down. I have myself examined one of 
these weather-beaten boards, with its ter- 
rible, pitiless enactments against homage 
to the person and cross of Christ. And 


I have seen, preserved in the Ueno Mu- 
seum at Tokyo, further evidence of the 
merciless hatred of the cross, that, until 
little more than a generation ago, domi- 
nated Japan. Copper-gilt plates, bearing 
representations of our Saviour in his cru- 
cifixion, were inserted in the floors of 


government offices throughout the cities 
and villages of Japan; and once a year 
the inhabitants were compelled to present 
themselves before the authorities and to 
‘“‘trample under foot the Son of God”’ in 
token of their continued, positive repudi- 
ation of the doctrine of the cross. 

Yet, even under these terrible condi- 
tions, reverence for that cross and faith 
in the Crucified, survived in Japan. Men 
of noble birth, as well as the lo»ly, re- 
sisted even unto blood, glorying in the 
‘‘offense of the cross.’”’ At Sendai it 
was my privilege to dine with the Prince 
Date, a gentleman educated at Cambridge 
University, whose ancestors were for 
centuries among the greatest of the 
Daimyos. It was his ancestor Date 
Masamune, Lord of Sendai, who, while 
martyrdom prevailed on every hand, dis- 
patched across the seas embassies to the 
pope and to the king of Spain, beseech- 
ing that missionaries might be sent to 
preach the gospel in his dominions. 


THE NEW DAY IN JAPAN 


It must be remembered that Japan has 
just come out from this age of bitterness 
toward the person and the cross of Christ. 
She has come out into a new age of toler- 
ance and constitutional government; an 
age which she describes proudly as 
“*Meiji””—Enlightenment! In this new 
age of Meiji she has attained openness of 
mind, zeal for education, measurable reli- 
gious liberty. She has placed her Impe- 
rial University upon the modern educa- 
tional basis, with a curriculum formed 
upon Western lines. She has created 
splendid government schools of science 
and the liberal arts. She has welcomed 
Western thought and has granted hospi- 
tality to the representatives of the long 
prohibited ‘‘religion of Jesus.” The 
Roman Church, the Greek Church, the 
‘churches of Protestantism are maintained 
in open and dignified security. 

And out of the soil of Japan, once red 
with the blood of martyrs, is springing an 
indigenous Church, representing the effort 
of cultured and devout citizens of the em- 
pire to express Christianity in the terms 
of Japanese thought and experience. This 
movement is still in its youth and this 
period of its youth is surrounded by prob- 
lems, and by perils for which the West is 
so largely responsible, that the very last 
thing a Westerner should do is to pass 
a hasty and harsh judgment upon any 
section of the native Church of Japan. 

What is the situation? Itisthis.. The 
methods of German scholarship and the 
ability of German Scholars have capti- 
vated the Imperial University and con- 
tributed immensely to its fine modern 
development. For example, the college 
of medicine in the university is exclu- 
sively under German influence, though 
the faculty includes Japanese professors. 
And now, within the last ten years, two 
forces have emerged from the recon- 
structed university life and the advent 
of German university influence, which, by 
the inevitable logic of circumstances, have 
for a time stimulated in certain sections 
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of the J apanese Church a tendency toward 
radicalism. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT 


On the one hand, the government, pre- 
sumably anxious to maintain religious 
equality and to avert the suspicion of 
favoritism, has excluded all religious in- 
struction from licensed schools. This 
action has borne heavily on the schools 
of evangelical missions, which have been 
forced to the alternative of abolishing 
Christian instruction from the curriculum, 
or of throwing up the government li- 
censes and thus placing their graduates 
at a disadvantage as applicants for admis- 
sion to the university. Most of the Chris- 
tian schools have, at great cost of pres- 
tige, adopted the latter procedure, sur- 
rendering the government license. 

It is not difficult to see how this state 
of things reacts, for the time being, in the 
line of the old discrimination against the 
“cross of Christ,” and encourages young 
men of culture and moral earnestness 
who wish to be Christian teachers to 
incline toward the merely ethical portions 
of Scripture, which are more in line with 
the modern Japanese university ideal of 
a purely ethical life, untrammeled by the 
bonds of religious faith. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GERMAN THOUGHT 


On the other hand, and also through 
the advent of German influence in the 
university, two distinct lines of attack 
have approached the evangelical position 
touching the divinity of the Son of God, 
and the value of his atoning sacrifice. 
Diciples of Ritschl have come into Japan, 
bringing with them the favorable dis- 
tinction of the German university; and 
have disseminated opinions concerning 
the person of Christ which (with the 
proverbial and fatal efficiency of the 
‘‘half-truth,’’ already alluded to) have 
played into the hands of that element in 
young Japan which advocates a non-reli- 
gion ethics as the basis of social life in 
the new era of Meiji. The winsome words 
and deeds, the heroic manlinesss of the 
human Jesus, have through Ritschlian 
influence, prevailed to obscure (for some 
Japanese minds) the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. I am not here discussing 
Ritschlianism (which, in its influence 
upon Western minds, is a subject for sep- 
arate consideration), I am merely point- 
ing out what, in fact, is the nature of its 
effect upon the present stage of Christian 
development in Japan. 

So also the disciples of Pfleiderer have 
appeared in Japan, attacking the super- 
natural, and using the advantage of Ger- 
man popularity to belittle the significance 
of the death of Christ. To any one who 
understands the tremendous influence of 
Western scientific opinion upon sensitive 
and brilliant Japanese minds, who knows 
how a critical opinion that stirs but a 
ripple in the West, breaks in a tidal 
wave on the intellectual coasts of Japan, 
it is obvious that if there be in any part 
of the Japanese Church a tendency toward 
radicalism, the religious philosophers of 
the West are in part responsible for that 
tendency. Granting its existence, how 
shall it be dealt with? Not by an unsym- 
pathetic criticism that creates the public 
impression of a decadent Church, relaps- 
ing into apostasy. 


HELP NOT CRITICISM NEEDED 


The strongest men of the Japanese 
Chureh are unshaken in their allegiance 
to the divine person of the eternal Christ 
and the sacrificial value of his death. 
And they feel that what the young and 
sensitive Church of Japan deserves at the 
hand of the West is not scathing criticism, 
but strong help along the very lines that 
have weakened under Western influence. 
They feel that Germany owes it to Japan 
to send out thither now, while Germany 
stillis a word to conjure with, a few of 
her most distinguished evangelical schol- 
ars, men of university prestige, men of 
fidelity to New Testament positions, who 
shall lecture and preach with authority in 
the chief thought centers of Japan. It is 
believed that two or three such men, of 
the first rank, would suffice to turn, in a 
single year, the current of Japanese reli- 
gious thought away from the present peril 
and into the channel of the catholic faith. 

So too, these Japanese Christian leaders 
look to Scotland to help them. They feel 
that the United Free Church of Scotland 
could at this juncture render a priceless 
service to her younger sister in the far 
East. The fine scholarship and the stal- 
wart evangelical conviction that mark 
the best men in the United Free Church, 
if contributed now through two or three 
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exceptionally gifted representatives will- 
under God, save the situation in Japan 
and create a positive movement toward 
evangelical teaching and belief that shall 
tone the twentieth century. And also, 
these Japanese Christian leaders look to 
America ; not so much (it must frankly 
be said) for a great enlargement of the 
missionary force, as for the sending out 
of a choice succession of competent wit- 
nesses, co-operating with the noble mis- 
sionaries already there, in testimony to 
the eternal validity of the gospel of the 
New Testament. They look to America 
to make special provision in her greatest 
theological schools, whereby the choicest 
of the younger men in the native Japa- 
nese ministry may be selected by the 
leaders and sent out to the United States 
for prolonged instruction in the essential 
principles of evangelical Christianity ; 
thereafter to return to Japan and throw 
their influence toward the promotion of a 
constructive theology and a positive be- 
lief. It is not a time for Americans to 
throw the stumbling-block of censure in 
the path of any body of Christians in 
Japan. It is a time for large-minded ap- 
preciation of a vast and delicate problem ; 
for respectful, sympathetic and able co- 
operation toward its solution. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 
Westport Point, Mass., Aug. 23, 





A Revolting Crime 


Word comes through the telegrams of the 
Associated Press that Rev. Laforest A. Plan- 
ving, principal of the Pointe Coupee Industrial 
and High School, at Oscar, La., has been mur- 
dered. Mr. Planving was a teacher and mis- 
sionary under the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Those who knew him best bear un- 
qualified testimony to his upright, manly 
character, his sacrificial devotion to the eleva- 
tion of his people and to the service of our 
common country and to his devout, Christian 
life. 

Mr. Planving graduated from Straight Uni- 
versity as B. S. in 1899. He was one of the 
‘record ” students. Hestudied theology also, 
and graduated in the department under Pro- 
fessor Henderson. For about two and a half 
years he was pastor of a colored church in 
New Orleans. When he went to New Orleans 
he had been brought up in the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. After his conversion in the insti- 
tution he became an earnest Christian worker. 
In the manual labor department he developed 
uncommon ability as a mechanie, and sup- 
ported himself during his educational courses 
for twelve years by hard work, getting good 
carpenter’s wages in his vacation. 

Returning to his native place, its destitution 
so impressed him that he gave up his charge 
in New Orleans and began the building of 
a school at Point Coupee. He received the 
hearty co-operation of the best white people 
in the region. Many contributed generously 
to the construction of the building and several 
of the more prominent were his friendly ad- 
visors, some of them acting as trustees. He 
has always had the co-operation of the best 
element among the white people. He had 
shown such a sacrificial spirit and such a de- 
gree of ability that the A. M. A. had given 
him assistancce from year to year, appointing 
him as principal and paying part of his salary. 
The remainder of the expenses he himself 
raised. 

It was a school of which to be proud because 
of its self-help and the masterly spirit of its 
founder. Mr. Planving had spoken twice in 
the annual meetings of the A. M. A. with 


great acceptance and was intending to be pres- 
ent at the next meeting in Cleveland. 

Professor Henderson, upon hearing of the 
murder of Mr. Planving, immediately pro- 
ceeded to Pointe Coupee. He writes as fol- 
lows: ** According to the testimonies of various 
parties Mr. Planving was killed by two men 
ambushed in a field of cotton, near the high- 
way. Two shots were fired. The guns were 
loaded with buckshot. Several struck the 
horse and two entered the back of the head 
of Mr. Planving. The assassins were seen by 
three different parties and are supposed to be 
white people. 

“The motive of this murder is a matter of 
conjecture as yet. Judge Yoist, one of the 
trustees of his school and a warm friend and 
supporter of it, and probably the most influ- 
ential white man in the community, thinks 
the motive may have been personal, yet 
neither he nor Mrs. Planving or other friends 
know of any personal enemy or any one with 
whom there had been personal trouble. . It 
was supposed that everybody, white and col- 
gored, was friendly toward the school. Judge 
Yoist said that he himself would give a hun- 
dred dollars as a reward for the apprehension 
of the murderers. Others stand ready to in- 
crease the sum to any desired amount. 

“It is the fervent hope of all good citizens of 
Pointe Coupee that the murderers may be 
found and tried. They look upon the school 
with a paternal feeling. Mr. Planving had 
put everything into his work and leaves noth- 
ing except a memory of devoted Christian 
service as a legacy to his stricken wife and 
three children.” 

Mr. Planving was about thirty-three years 
of age. He was an exceptional man and was 
doing great good ina needy community. His 
school had attracted wide attention already in 
its region. It was graded and was developing 
year by year. 


To do our best is one part, but to wash our 
hands smilingly of the consequences is the 
next part, of any sensible virtue—R. L. 
Stevenson. 
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Sabbath-Day Posies and Noon-House Fare 


By Alice Morse Earle 


In many of the observances of the holi- 
days of state and church in ancient Eng- 
land, even in medieval days; especially 
in those which fell on spring or summer 
days, the gathering of green leaves and 
flowers and wearing of ceremonial gar- 
lands took a prominent part, Not on 
May day alone, but in many other summer 
holidays young Saxon folk and little chil- 
dren went eagerly into the woods and 
fields and gathered flowers which they 
twined into garlands and made into knots 
and dressed themselves and gave as sym- 
bols to their friends and neighbors. On 
May day the gathering of May boughs and 
May baskets became a Saturnalia as did 
the dressing of the May pole, and its 
dances. 

These customs came not only from the 
racial love of the English people for 
flowers and outdoor life, but were a sur- 
vival of the old worship of heathen gods 
and goddesses, of Flora, of Bacchus, of 
Ceres; of the heathen feasts at harvest 
times and at seed time as well. On Sun- 
days and feast days the churches were 
also wreathed with flowers and strewn 
with flowers and herbs. 

This love of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
folk for outdoor gathering of garlands 
for their religious feasts has had in our 
own day one curious and significant sur- 
vival, in the carrying to church each 
summer Sabbath of a little bunch of 
flowers—a nosegay. In England in re- 
mote country places it has lingered till 
today, alike in the Established Church 
and among the Dissenters. The aged 
farmer and the little child each carry a 
posy to church with them. And as in the 
old heathen days the garlands were made 
of sweet-scented blossoms, and later the 
churches were strewn with mint and 
fennel and rue, so there is an unwritten 
law that this Sunday posy shall be sweet- 
scented, shall always have some sweet- 
scented leaf. 

In New England the custom of carry- 
ing a Sunday posy was universal. This 
little bunch of sweet flowers and leaves 
was carried by old and young. Some- 
times the men wore it as a buttonhole 
posy, more frequently they carried the 
little bunch in the hand, just as did the 
women. The first Rose of the.season or 
the delicious Cabbage Rose in its blossom- 
ing was carefully gathered for the mis- 
tress of the house; while her daughters 
carried a little bunch of the sweet- 
scented, opal-tinted little Grass-pinks or 
Snow-pinks, so dear to all New Eng- 
landers. Sweet Williams or a sprig of 
Mignonette or Lavender, where Mignon- 
ette or Lavender would grow, were favor- 
ites. But there should always be with 
every true ‘‘Sabbath-day posy” some 
sweet-scented green leaf. It must not 
be a wild, growing thing, even of so sweet 
a leaf as the pure, clean Bayberry which 
grows wild in such profusion all along 
our coast; nor must it be the Sweet 
Fern; for its pungent fragrance allied it 
to mock cigar-smoking rather than to 
churchgoing. Nor could the Sabbath 
posy show leaves of the strong Mints of 
varieties which grow so freely by. New 


England brooksides; those were too rank 
a flavor, and all were too common. The 
posy might have a few leaves of Sweet 
Brier; for Sweet Brier had been brought 
from England and wasn’t really common 
like the native Sweet Fern and Bayberry ; 
and in the springtime it might have the 
leaves and flowers of the Strawberry 
bush, or Calycanthus, whose strange, 
fruity odor is unlike any other flower 
But preferably there were two sweet- 
leaved things dear to the heart of all 
churchgoing New England housewives— 
the two were flowers of English history, 
ancient flowers full of dignity in old Eng- 
land, ere they had crossed the sea with 
other treasures from English homes. One 
of these was the old plant Costmary, 
named by Palsgrave as early as 1530. The 
original form of the name is said to be 
costus, a plant, and amarus, bitter. The 
root cost or kust, is found in the same 
meaning in Arabic and Hindostanee. 
Since the plant has been much discussed 
of late I give the botanical name for 
exactnéss, Tanacetum Balsamita. It is 
a plant of old English verse, Spenser’s 
“fresh Costmarie.”’ 

The leaf of this plant has a fresh, pure, 
distinctive fragrance unlike any other 
herb, though slightly suggesting Rose- 
mary. It was known throughout New 
England not only by its English name, 
but as ‘Beaver Tongue” or ‘Tongue 
Plant,”’ a name given it in the new 
world, I am sure, from the tongue shape 
of its leaves. Another clean-sounding 
title for this old posy-plant is Patagonian 
Mint. It is sad to record that this plant 
is almost unknown now even in old gar- 
dens; it has vanished within twenty or 
thirty years, though its fragrance and 
history should make it everywhere cher- 
ished, 

The sister plant, even more popular as 
a posy, still is constantly seen in every 
country dooryard; it is Southernwood— 
the botanical name, Artemisia Abrona- 
tum, 

This, too, has pleasant folk-names, 
which always indicate intimacy and close 
association. They are Old Man, Lad’s- 
love, Boy’s-love, Meetin’-spice—this last 
from its use in the Sunday posy. It is 
little heard of in poetry. In the transla- 
tion of Du Bartas’ ‘“ Weeks,’’ Envy’s 
hood is described as being made of 
peacocks’ feathers mixed with Southern- 
wood, Its little finely dissected, sage- 
green, curiously scented leaves are loved 
by all New Englanders; and it has had 
such a part in the romance and sentiment 
of many a courtship that it used ever to 


-be the first shrub planted by a country 


doorside, when this doorside ma*ked a 
new home: 

Southernwood has been used in medi- 
cine to some extent, and also played its 
part in love spells, being deemed potent 
of charm. Sprigs of it had to be worn in 
the shoe or down the back of the neck or 
in some such wholly irrelevant place to 
make one dream of a lover. 

Folded into the freshly-ironed handker- 
chief and borne with the small Bible, the 
sprig of Southernwood was carried by so 
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many hands to meeting, that often the 
little country meeting house was pervaded 
with its aroma. 

There were other vegetable church at- 
tendants, known under the general name 
of ‘‘ Meetin’-seed ’’—they were Dill, Fen- 
nel:and Caraway, three plants similar in 
growth, with spicy seeds, all said to induce 
a sharpness of mental powers and wake- 
fulness. Fennel was a plant of as much 
historic interest in folk medicine and folk 
magic as was Southernwood. All three 
of these plants of aromatic umbels of 
seeds are stimulative to the digestion, 
and in ancient days were much employed. 
Fennel was especially surrounded by a 
reputation of magic power. Our own 
poet, Longfellow, wrote: 

Above the lowly plant it towers, 
The Fennel with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 


Was gifted with the wondrous powers 
Lost vision to restore. 


Dill had power over witches, while 
Caraway was more social in reputation, 
“A Dish of Caraways”’ being a much- 
favored relish of strong drink widely ap- 
proved in English old-time life. Cara- 
way is the only one of the three plants 
much grown today, or used. Caraway 
seedeakes are still made, but are not as 
beloved by children as they were thirty 
years ago. They were then a favorite 
Sunday repast at the meeting house. For 
in those days of loving devotion to the 
New England church and a desire for 
church attendance, and days, too, of long 
distances, it was a custom for all fami- 
lies to carry a midday luncheon to 
church. This repast sometimes was 
eaten in a rude little building builtZnear 
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the meeting house—a rude log building 
known as the “‘noon-house”’ or ‘‘Sabba’- 
day-house.’’ This building had at one 
end stalls for the horses, at the other a 
rude chimney, whereat the church attend- 
ants could thaw themselves out after 
freezing in the meeting house; where the 
foot-stoves could be replenished; where 
some warm drink could be made, Per- 
mission to build these noon-houses had 
to be granted by the town, sometimes to 
one man, sometimes to a group of fami- 
lies. One permit ran thus, “to build a 
Noon-house for them to keep their Horses 
and Duds in.”” Among the 
might be a barrel or two of cider as well 
as Caraway seedcakes. 

When the noon-houses vanished the 
winter luncheons were eaten in the meet- 
ing house, usually each family in its own 
pew. Sometimes a group of little girls 
were permitted to munch their Caraway 
seedcakes and doughnuts in company. 

The noon-house has ever been to mea 
picturesque feature of New England 
church life. I should like to see a paint- 
ing of one. The rude stalls with the 
heavy farm horses; the saddles and _ pil- 
lions in a heap at one side; the great 
brown rafters and logs; the rough stone 
chimney, with vast burning logs; the 
ruddy firelight shining on the little chil- 
dren in their quaint dress, and the women 
in their richly picturesque costume, while 
the boys, ‘‘ye wretched boyes”’ seated on 
logs and blocks of wood listening with 
whatever grace they could muster while 
the deacon, as he was enjoined by the 
church, as I find in the church records, 
gave ‘“‘a sermon with expounding for 
those of the younger sort at the nooning.”’ 
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If the doughnuts and cheese and bread 
and pie were brought into the church 
there was sometimes a little nibbling by 
children of such portions of the luncheon 
as they could readily reach. I remember 
very well a great family of tow-headed 
children who came from a Quinsigamond 
farmhouse to attend the services at our 
Worcesterchurch. After the long prayer, 
during the singing of the ‘long psalm,”’ 
the three younger children were always 
fortified for the sermon by each devour- 
ing a large doughnut and slice of sage- 
cheese, the odor whereof filled the meet- 
ing house. This was not regarded as 
wholly decorous by many of the church 
members, but on the whole it was better 
than the deeds of another farmer’s fam- 
ily at the Baptist church on the same 
square, where an entire family of chil- 
dren ate apples during the singing of the 
long psalm, and sometimes had not en- 
tirely finished the noise of the apples 
with the noise of the singing. 

O, those Puritan girls and boys. who 
were our grandmothers and grandfathers, 
sitting soberly in their cold meeting 
house, their dingy noon-house! Caraway 
and Fennel seem today but bitter herbs 
to flavor such icy fare. But down through 
the century have bloomed afresh each 
year in the old meeting house the smiling 
Star Pink, the gracious Damask Rose; 
and sweeter and sweeter grows in our 
hearts the perfume of the Southernwood, 
the Costmary; sweet with the goodness, 
the purity, the simplicity of faith of those 
who bore each summer Sabbath those 
old-time flowers and leaves to solace the 
long hours of the services in the old meet- 
ing house. 
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The Pleasures of Yachting 


The alluring descriptions of Golfing 
and Angling, recently published in The 
Congregationalist, prompt me to say 
that the truly regal sport, the queen of 
all, is sailing. Can you imagine two great 
nations riveting their eager attention on 
a golf match, or millions of people anx- 
iously asking each other whether an ex- 


President of the United States or an Eng- _ 


lish lord had secured the largest string of 
fish from some stream? A sailing con- 
test for a cup alone is able to arouse the 
interest of the civilized world and alone 
is worthy of it. 

And sailing is the same thrilling royal 
sport whether it be a cup defender under 
a cloud of canvas, or my own little 
twenty-foot catboat, flying through the 
sparkling waters before a merry breeze. 
Oh, the restfulness of lying at full length 
on the deck, listening to the song of her 
prow, now murmuring a slumber song as 
she glides softly through smooth waters, 
now giving the tintinabulation of the 
wavelets which greet her in swift and 
musical succession, or the intoning of her 
gurgling as the deeper waters salute her, 
or the splash and swirl of the larger 
waves as the sail swells to the freshening 
breeze. 

How exhilarating when she has all the 
wind she can carry, and the edge of her 
deck dips toward the water. Give her a 
little more and downward she bends until 
the rushing water jumps on and off again 
in glee, wetting the deck but never a drop 
in the cock-pit. Nowa squall strikes her, 
and she bends low before it, but before 
she is too far down, the one hand slacks 
the sheet and the other eases the tiller, 
and with a turn of her bow she runs up 
into the breeze, shakes the wind out of 
her sail, tosses the water off her deck, 
and is ready for another tussle. If sedate 
golfing and quiet fishing can banish parish 
cares, where are they now ? 

Dangerous, you say. Not this, if you 
know your business and your boat. Of 
course, you can seek dangerous experi- 
ences, and when all on board are strong 
and experienced in water life, it is rare 
fun to throw down the guantlet to the 
elements and have a tournament. 

One day a friend and I were sailing 
through Long Island Sound, and as we 
passed a harbor we noticed a thunder 
cloud on the southwestern horizon; but 
we wished to make, before night-fall, 
a harbor some five miles farther east. 
Could we reach it before the storm should 
break upon us? Come along! Now for 
a race with a thunder storm. One at the 
tiller, the other at the sheet, to catch 
every breath of breeze, to utilize every 
extra puff, and to dodge the crested waves. 
The clouds roll higher, the day darkens, 
the thunder mutters, the lightning plays 
along the horizon, as we fly with the wind 
and the waves, faster and faster. 

Half the distance gone, and the breeze 
that foreruns the storm catches us. Can 
she carry it all? She does, though her 
bow plows deep, and the pursuing wave, 
a few feet behind, runs higher than the 
stern. Now the lightning is above us, 
and the thunder about us, and the pelting 
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rain can be seen in the distance behind—a 
close race; but we go flying toward our 
haven. As we swing around the island, 
behind which lies our anchorage, she leans 
way over, rights herself, darts forward 
under the sheltering lee of the island, her 
sail fluttering like a victorious banner. 
Over with the anchor, down with the sail, 
and into the little cabin, laughing at the 
fury of the defeated storm. I know not 
the satisfaction of winning a contest by 
putting a little ball in a hole, nor the ex- 
citement of landing a gamey fish, but can 
they equal the thrill of race with the 
elements ? 

Nor shall I forget the day when my 
bow line was fastened to a barge which 
a great ocean tug was to take from New 
York to New London as swiftly as possi- 
ble. The captain warned me of the peril, 
if a storm should spring up; he advised 
me to ride on the barge, but I preferred 
to take the chances with my little boat. 
How we flew along, all well until after 
sunset, when a strong south wind sprang 
up, rolling a sea at right angles to our 
course. The waves soon wore the white 
caps of defiance, and grew larger and 
larger, until they were high enough to 
roll over the side of my boat which was 
toward them, and two or three would 
have filled and swamped her, and ended 
the career of her lone occupant. 

What a night it was, with the stars 
sparkling above, the Saybrook lights glim- 
mering in the distance, the tug panting 
hoarsely far ahead, the barge looming 
large in front of me, the wind whistling 
about the mast, the spray dashing over 
the boat, and the waves leaping at me 
like famished wolves, whose chains 
checked them a couple of feet from 
their prey. For five hours my hand never 
left the tiller as I guided my boat in the 
narrow smooth wake of the barge, just 
out of reach of the raging billows. The 
cable I used as a tow line was strong; my 
rudder would not fail me; the narrow 
path of safety was before me, and I 
laughed aloud in defiance of danger and 
death that raced with me that night, and 
clutched at me in vain. 

Sailing may have the unspeakable fas- 
cination of danger—danger, not to some 
careless bystander, not to some little 
creature whose home is in the water, 
but to the sportsman, who seeks it and 
risks it. Danger in sailing comes to the 
ignorant, to the careless and to the lover 
of danger. Ordinary sailing, with an 
experienced sailor, is about as safe as 
driving’ the old family horse. Of the 
hundreds of times I have taken family 
and friends out sailing, I have carefully 
avoided danger, taking no risks. 

And herein is the great advantage of 
sailing. Little pleasure can any save 
your expert friends find in your golfing; 
and as to watching a fisherman, if he has 
poor luck, it is tedious; and if he has 
good luck, it is aggravating. But your 
boat can give pleasure to one or a score, 
as you trace a course over the lakes, or 
wind with the river, or traverse the har- 
bor. 

In all these sports, the greatest delight 


is in the victory of it, even though it be 
the victory over a gamey fish, or a seem- 
ingly bewitched ball; but what equals 
the conflict with wind and waves, even 
when there is no danger? You start on 
your course, and the rushing tide cries, 
‘*Go back,” and the pushing south wind 
cries, ‘‘Go back ’’; but with sail and rud- 
der you lay hold of them, and you com- 
pel that south wind to bear you north- 
ward; with its own power, which you 
master, you conquer it and overcome the 
opposing tide. It is the greatest victory 
in all nature. 

And if it be a race with other boats, all 
the better. You near the first mark—a 
spar floating where the tide runs like a 
mill race. Now be alert, with cool head 
and steady muscles, lest your rival slip in 
ahead of you, or the tide sweeps you 
against the spar, or an unexpected slant 
of the wind compels another tack before 
you can round it. Quick, swing the 
tiller, up with the centerboard, haul in 
the sheet, gibe her, and in ten seconds 
you have rounded the mark, and with 
fair wind and tide are flying toward the 
second mark. This is true vacation sport. 

And merry it is, too, when the mistress 
of the manse is guiding her course, for 
she shares in all these delights, or the six- 
year-old maiden stands above the flash- 
ing waters at the bow, or her younger 
brother takes his first lessons in steering. 
It is a family affair usually. 

Do you love your rod and your golf 
sticks as the Arab of the desert loves his 
steed? Thus dear to me is my boat. 
Together we have shared sunshine and 
storm; she soothes my sorrows, multi- 
plies my joys and is indeed a home to us. 
She has seen her best days, though she 
still can leave behind her most of the 
youngsters who have more style than 
speed. When, in a few years, her course 
is finished, the rocks and the sea and the 
storm shall not have her, for she ever has 
defied and defeated them; the radiant 
and royal flames alone are worthy to 
win her—and to them my beloved shall 
be given. Ah, brethren, there is nothing 
like sailing and like a boat. 





The Wisdom of Babes 


A Juvenile Version 


My little girl, eight years old, has been 
learning the First Psalm, and persists in say- 
ing, ‘‘ Therefore the ungodly shall not stand 
in the judgment, nor sinners in the Congre- 
gationalist of the righteous.” , Cc. EE. 


Infantile Frankness 


In a church not a hundred miles from Bos- 
ton, little Herbert attended Sunday evening 
service for the first time in his short life. At 
the close the pastor’s wife, who had a sweet 
way of meeting people with a pleasant word, 
said to him, ‘‘ How did you enjoy coming to 
church in the evening, Herbert?’’ ‘ 0,’ said 
he, ‘‘I liked the lights and the singing, but I 
didn’t think much of that piece your husband, 
spoke.”’ E. R. 8. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XVI. THE MILL VILLAGE 


Hilda’s shanty under the burnt pine 
was a long six miles from the first out- 
post of civilization. 

This was Woodside, a junction of raw 
railroad lines, where the lumber was cut 
in the great mill, and where the store 
and office of the company were situated. 
Here there was a diversity of occupation 
and a mixture of business elements. But 
its civilization was by no means the con- 
ventional elegance of the cities. 

Its population ebbed and flowed. The 
teacher in the common school, which it 
shared with a settlement two miles away, 
hardly won an influence over the children 
before they were gone. At times the 
street was crowded with men from the 
camps; at times it had a desolate and 
deserted air. 

The church was the most influential 
agent of its higher life, but the church 
also suffered from the unsettling atmos- 
phere of that fermenting life in which it 
bore its part. Men who were church 
members at home had brought no letters, 
or left them, half forgotten, at the bot- 
tom of their trunks. In the church mem- 
bership of eight but two were men. 

This, however, does not accurately 
measure the backing of Christian energy 
which George Andrews was able to se- 
cure. Denominational prejudices kept 
men out of formal church relations, who 
were yet ready to help when the right 
leader came. One of the pastor’s best 
helpers was an old Quaker farmer, who 
had no liking for visible sacraments, but 
was always ready to lend himself and his 
team for practical work. Another was 
a Reformed Presbyterian, to whom the 
hymns and organ which Pastor Andrews 
made so helpful in the worship were an 
abomination; but he was always prepared 
to back up the minister in his plans for 
social amelioration. 

The congregations were often strangely 


mixed. Some were dressed as _ people- 


dress for church in cities, some in home- 
spun, some in red Mackinaw shirts. But 
they were good listeners and they were 
not afraid to sing. 

The elder, as a majority of the people 
called him, was admirably suited to his 
work; and in a few months had made 
himself a power for good in the village 
and the camps. 

George Andrews was a man in early 
middle life who had been called to the 
ministry through a thousand experiences 
which seemed to point to anything but 
that, but which led up to it as inevitably 
as the storms of winter and the winds of 
March lead up to spring. He had learned 
his theology from the Bible, and its ap- 
plication from study of the human heart 
in a wandering life on three continents. 
His divinity school had been the work- 
man’s bench and the village store in a 
Canadian community where the knotty 
points of doctrine had been argued out 
with Calvinist and Arminian, doubter and 
infidel. 

He knew his Bible as a pilot knows 
his shores and channels. He had the 
grace of humor and the saving grace, 





too seldom taught in universities, of 
that wise instinct for proportion and con- 
gruity which we call common sense. He 
was an educated man, up to the point of 
his opportunity of reading, and believed 
in education with all his heart. He had 
a voice that would carry to the end of the 
clearing, if he spoke in the open air, as 
he often did, yet he could modulate it so 
that it carried his lightest tones home to 
the heart. If his manner in the pulpit 
was not always conventional and his lan- 
guage was sometimes more vividly pic- 
turesque than that which is taught in the 
schools, that only brought him closer to 
the rough lumbermen, as unconventional 
and often as cosmopolitan as himself, who 
made a large proportion of his congrega- 
tions. 

It was on one of his trips to the woods 
that De Wette unknowingly came within 
six miles of Hilda and at the same 
time made the acquaintance of George 
Andrews. 

The new railroad track had given way 
just beyond the village and wrecked a 
freight train and the train on which 
De Wette traveled was stalled. As he 
alighted on the platform, he noticed a 
number of men carrying something on a 
rude stretcher toward the rough shed 
which served for a station. It was a 
young brakeman, with both legs cut off. 
The poor fellow was fast failing, when he 
was laid tenderly down on the floor. A 
doctor had been sent for, but some one 
ran for Andrews and he came in first. 

Andrews looked much younger than he 
really was. He had rosy cheeks, a full 
beard and deep blue eyes. Old De Wette 
took him in at a glance and watched him 
keenly as he spoke to the dying man. 

“How do you feel, old fellow?” said 
George in a soft voice. 

‘*O, I feel pretty well,’’ said the man. 
“Tell my wife I shall be a little late, but 
I will be home to supper.”’ 

‘You are going to your long home, my 
poor fellow.”’ 

‘““What! am I dying ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I am afraid so. Shall I pray for 
you ? ” 

“Yes, if you please, sir.’’ 

It was a very short prayer, and when it 
was over, Andrews said: ‘‘How is it with 
you, friend ?”’ 

‘*O, I don’t feel ready to meet God. 
My father was a godly man, but I have 
been an undutiful son.” 

“You think your father would forgive 
you, if you could go to him?”’ 

**O, yes, sir!’’ 

‘‘Well, God is your Father. He will 
forgive you, too. Can’t you just trust 
him ?”’ 

“T’ll try, sir! I'll try!’’—and he was 
gone to his Father. 

There was a time when De Wette would 
have scoffed at this swift way of getting 
to the root of the matter, but now it went 
straight to his heart. He thought he 
knew in his own experience what it was 
both to be prodigal and father. He 
grasped Andrews’ hand and said, “God 
bless you, my young brother!” 

De Wette, much against his will, had 


to spend the night in Woodside. Andrews 
told him he would like to entertain him, 
but his house was full. 

“Thank you!” said the old man. “TI 
will stay at the hotel.” 

In the evening he made inquiries about 
the young minister. He heard about 
homes which had been helped, widows 
who had been fed, people sick with dan- 
gerous diseases in houses that the neigh- 
bors shunned until stung into shame by 
the minister’s courage and devotion. And 
when an old Quaker told him that it did 
not matter to.Andrews whether the peo- 
ple were Protestants or Catholic, unbe- 
lievers, saloon-keepers, or lost girls, the 
old man’s admiration grew. 

“T must help him; I must help him,” 
he said to himself, and made a note in 
his fat memorandum-book with figures 
after it that one day later came like a 
special providence when Andrews’ wife 
reported to him that they were at the 
bottom both of the flour barrel and the 
purse. 

Next morning De Wette went on to 
Lavenham, the county town, ten miles 
south, where he had business, And here 
he found John Bowman, whose farm lay 
three miles south from the raw but thriv- 
ing little town, where great expectations 
and ambitions clustered about a pine- 
built courthouse, ornamented with elabo- 
rate scroll-:saw decoration in the best 
Queen Anybody style, anda group of busi- 
ness ‘‘blocks’”’ and scattering houses. 
There were the beginnings of a boom, 
and the iand was staked out into town 
lots and ‘‘additions’’ clear to the farm- 
line of the Bowman place, three miles 
away. But there the work of the sur- 
veyor ceased. John Bowman had noth- 
ing of the soaring imagination of the 
land-speculator and his dupes, and his 
conscience would not allow him to take 
advantage. So the surveyor and the 
land-sharks whispered about that he was 
‘“‘unprogressive’”’ and John Bowman, 
busy with his farming, did not mind. 
And when the bottom fell out of the 
boom, men who had been enormously 
rich—on paper—came to him and wanted 
to borrow money, and talked of sending 
him to the legislature, as one of the 
‘solid men of Lavenham.” 

The meeting of Bowman and De Wette 
was a pleasure to them both, and when 
De Wette’s business was finished, nothing 
would satisfy John but a visit. His sister 
who kept his house had always been fond 
of the old man, and he made friends 
quickly with the children of the house. 

After dinner the men walked out to see 
the farm, sitting down at last on a little 
knoll that looked off northward toward 
the pines and resting in the warm Indian 
summer sun. 

De Wette told him about his work and 
his search for Hilda, whose name had not 
been mentioned yet between them, and 
asked at last whether John had ever 
heard of her. 

“No,” said John, ‘not a word. I’ve 
often thought of them. Do you know, I 
have an idea that they are somewhere in 
the lumber camps.”’ 
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““What makes you think so?”’ 

*O, I can’t tell you why.. But you say 
that you have hunted inthe cities. The 
woods are full of restless folks; and Jack 
was always restless. A man with a fid- 
dle can never quite sit still.’”’ This was 
unkind of John who played the fiddle 
himself, though not nearly so well as 
Jack. 

‘‘It sometimes seems to me,’’ he went 
on after a pause, ‘‘as if all the world had 
come to Michigan. Of course, if she were 
just about here I should be sure to know 
it. But I have never found a trace of 
them. When you find her, I wish you’d 
send me word. I had a good wife and I 
have my own girl, as well as all these 
children who are like my own. And the 
world has done pretty well by me, as you 
ean see for yourself; but Hilda—well, 
Hilda is a part of my youth, and a man 
never forgets that, whatever happens 
afterward.”’ 

Then John told briefly of his own ex- 
periences, of his short married life and 
the child who had been left him, of the 
home his sister had given his child, and 
her removal to the West, of his home- 
sickness for the children and the farm, 
and the call of duty which came with his 
sister’s widowhood. 

**T have been happy here,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
like the farm. We have good neighbors 
and the land is rich. I have had the 
fancy to make it as much like the old 
home as possible.” 

He looked up with a touch of a man’s 
shyness in confessing to a motive of sen- 
timent, but saw by De Wette’s look that 
he was understood. 

“And now,” he said, ‘I wish you’d 
make it home till you find Hilda.”’ 

The old man clasped his hand in gilence. 
They walked back quietly until the chil- 
dren found them, and turned the home- 
ward way into a romp. For De Wette 
and John had both of them learned to 
romp since they had parted in those bitter 
days of Hilda’s flight. 

Bowman was right, as we have seen, 
in his conjecture that Hilda and her hus- 
band had drifted into the lumber camps; 
but wrong in thinking that, if she had 
been anywhere in the neighborhood, he 
must have known. He was almost on the 
edge of the lumber country, but not in it. 
He had never even heard of Camp Num- 
ber Ten, and was not likely to have known 
who it was that washed and mended the 
garments of its inhabitants. 

It was the same Indian summer after- 
noon when Hilda sat dreaming by her 
shanty in the clearing, that Bowman and 
De Wette walked over the broad fields of 
the farm and talked of by-gone days and 
asked and answered the question about 
Hilda. 

It was a question that De Wette was 
always asking, though in the brief time 
of their meeting he had failed to ask it 
of George Andrews. Even our most 
urgent personal interests seem to with- 
draw themselves in the august presence 
of the angel of death. At this time the 
neglect mattered little, for Andrews did 
not know that there was such a woman 
in the worldas Hilda. Later, as Andrews 
and De Wette met from time to time, it 
was a pity that Bowman’s too confident 
assurance seemed to make the question 
useless, for Andrews, as we shall see, 
eould have told him much about Hilda’s 


” 


recent hard experience and saved him 
many a disappointment in his search, 

After his visit to Bowman, the lonely 
old man determined to accept his invita- 
tion and make the Bowman place the 
headquarters of his wandering life. He 
was storm-bound for a week, and learned 
the household ways. He asked permis- 
sion to build himself two rooms as an 
addition to the house. He often came, 
spending a day or more in the intervals 
of travel, winning the hearts of the chil- 
dren by his kind and gentle ways, and the 
heart of the mother by his love for the 
little ones. 

“It was the only place on earth,’’ he 
said, “where he felt himself perfectly at 
home.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. ON THE BORDERLAND 
OF HELL 

“ Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments, an’ 
a man can raise a thirst.”—Xipling’s Mandalay. 

The camp foreman of Number Ten was 
a valuable man on account of his knowl- 
edge of woodcraft, having been born, as 
his father was before him, in the woods. 
He was well up in all that pertained to 
the lumber business. Big, rough as a 
bear, a man of strong passions who would 
do anything to accomplish his purposes, 
he was a questionable friend and a dan- 
gerous enemy. He gave his orders with 
a great variety of oaths, which he seemed 
to think added to his authority, and which 
were so much a part of his regular vocab- 
ulary that he could hardly speak without 
them. ‘It’s a kind of a way he has to 
give himself time to think,’’ said Paddy 
Flynn. 

Like his father before him, he was a di- 
vorced man, and was living with another 
woman as a wife. He had built himself 
a house with its upper story finished as a 
dancing hall. Here he would have a dance 
two or three times a year. In camp he 
was sober—‘‘merely drunk with author- 
ity,’ John Smith sarcastically explained 
—but when at home, and especially at 
the dances, he encouraged the hardest 
kind of drinking. To one of these dances, 
shortly before this time, his wife, who 
was near her confinement, objected, and 
the ruffian kicked her out of the house. 
The poor woman died, but such was the 
condition of society that he was never 
molested or called to an account. 

This was the one man in camp who 
treated Meggie with scant respect. He 
had cast eyes on her at her coming and 
made advances in his brutal way, and 
had been promptly and severely snubbed. 
He set his teeth like a vice and swore a 
brutal oath under his breath, that he 
would punish Meggie and perhaps compel 
her to marry him. ‘His first step was to 
make friends with Freckles and send him 
often to the village, besides providing 
him with surreptitious whisky of an atro- 
cious sort in camp. He was even brute 
enough to gloat when he saw Meggie suf- 
fer; though he would have sworn by all 
the gods he knew that he loved her. Un- 
fortunately for Meggie he was a man of 
some influence politically in the neigh- 
borhood and spun a net for her undoing 
by getting her the appointment, just be- 
fore the camp broke up, of teacher in the 
schoolhouse that stood alone in a grove 
half-way between W oodside and the neigh- 
boring village of Helderberg. 

Good and evil seem often but a little 
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ways apart. They jostle each other on 
the street; they live side by side in the 
poorest or the most pretentious houses. 
Sometimes evil wears its mask of con- 
vention and we hardly know it; some- 
times it reveals itself in all its deformity, 
and with an impudent air stands up to be 
measured by the side of good. 

Such was the contrast of the two vil- 
lages which lay in the Michigan woods 
only two miles apart, both washed by the 
same river, both united in support of the 
same school, both parts of. the wide par- 
ish which George Andrews served. Wood- 
side we know. It was not a millennial 
community, but in its life there was con- 
genial society for the most cultivated. 
Among its people were college graduates ; 
and men and women accustomed to the 
best in social life in England and Amer- 
ica met in its homes. 

Only two miles away was the village of 
Helderberg, familiarly known by an ab- 
breviation which marked the public opin- 
ion of the moral quality of its life. This 
was the story of its naming which Tom 
Larkin loved to tell: 

Sandy McLean was coming home in the 
train one day, so drunk that when he was 
asked for his ticket he couldn’t find it. 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ demanded 
the conductor. 

‘**T don’t know,’ responded Sandy, who 
was in the reckless stage of drink—‘‘to 
hell, I think.”’ 

‘Well, that’s the next-station, then,’’ 
said the conductor, and put him off at 
Helderberg. 

When Sandy reeled off the car he was 
in no state of mind to know names or 
places. He was piloted to the nearest 
saloon, where, after adding volume and 
variety to his load of drink, he fell into a 
profound slumber. About one o’clock he 
woke with a start, and sat up in a dazed 
kind of way, watching several lumbermen 
trying to pull down the uplifted hand of 
a man who had a big bunch of green- 
backs, both ends of the bills being on fire. 

Now Sandy was a Scotchman, and his 
natural instincts rebelled at seeing all 
this money burning up. It was a cardi- 
nal sin in his strange moral code. But 
before he could recover from his astonish- 
ment the man had flung the bills with a 
scattering throw all about him. One of 
them fell on Sandy’s beard and scorched 
him, but he soon had the bill tight in his 
hand, remarking, ‘‘I guess that’s right. 
I have struek hell at last.”’ 

And Hell it was, and Hell it remained, 
in the rough speech of the lumbermen 
who liked to shock strangers in the re- 
spectable Woodside hotel by soberly and 
casually saying: ‘‘Let’s go to Hell and 
have a drink.” a 

The place in many ways deserved its 
name. When George Andrews first knew 
it, it was said that every man and woman 
in it was divoreed and not remarried to 
the partner with whom life was shared. 

The village lay along the river at the 
foot of a steep grade and was surrounded 
by great pines and scattered hemlocks. 
Scrub oak, wild cherry and alder were 
rapidly filling the spaces left by the ax. 
Stumps were thick in all the lots. Here 
and there some of the men had made a 
garden, but most of the lots were hid- 
eously bare, except in the spring, when the 
wild flowers fairly covered the ground 
with their beauty, the lupins rivaling the 
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sky with tender blue. A few houses had 
plants in their windows; the majority 
were as ugly as laziness, drunkenness and 
general depravity could make them. 

We hear much about the chivalry, of 
these rough men toward women, but 
with them, as with all other men who 
drink hard, chivalry is quickly drowned in 
liquor. Many of the women were as 
hardened asthemen. Children abounded, 
as they always do when work is plentiful 
and wages good, and these youngsters 
swore like troopers and fought like tigers. 

It was in this village that Tom Larkin 
owned the house with the dance hall in 
the upper story where he had kicked to 
death the woman whom he called his wife. 
It was to this village, through the lure 
of an appointment as school-teacher that 
he brought Meggie and her father a little 
before the camp broke up. There was a 
little house in the border between the 
villages near the schoolhouse where they 
might live. 

The foreman was too cunning to offer 
the position as his own gift. He had a 
claim on Dr. Fell, one of the Woodside 
doctors, through some evil they had 
shared, and the doctor had a claim upon 
the school committee man and took the 
position as part payment of his dues when 
it fell vacant because the rough boys had 
run the teacher out of town. 

But the real source and fountain of the 
deviltry which gave the village of Helder- 
berg its appropriately abbreviated name 
was the character of John Hardy, busi- 
ness manager and part owner of the mill. 
He was related to a family of some pre- 
tension in New York, who shared the 
profits of the mill at Helderberg though 
they seldom visited it and got away as 
soon as possible when they came. 

Hardy, for all his good blood and care- 
ful education, was all that is bad, a hard 
drinker and licentious. His language on 
most occasions was quite unreportable. 
It was among the lumber piles of his mill 
that one of the poor girls who share and 
suffer from the passions of the men was 
robbed, stripped of her clothes and left 
half dead. The sheriff knew the scoun- 
drels who assaulted her, but was afraid 
to arrest them. 

‘‘Let’em go,”’ said Hardy. ‘It’s only 
one the less. And the men will be 
away down the river before morning.” 

Hardy did his best to counteract the 
work of Andrews in the. ‘village. He 
would try his utmost to get him into an 
argument. He called himself a whole- 
souled Universalist, and said to Andrews 
one day: ‘I expect to go to heayen. I 
loved my wife and was good to her as 
long as she lived.’ 

“Q, you think that will carry you in, 
eh?”’ 

“Yes, I do.” 

Just then Andrews spied a big sow and 
her litter at their breakfast. The mother 
pig seemed to.be enjoying herself and 
grunting her approbation from time to 
time. As they drew near she pricked up 





her ears, erected her bristles and seemed . 


ready to charge. 

‘“‘Now a man would cateh it,’’ said 
Andrews, meditatively,’ ‘‘that meddled 
with those little chaps.” 

“You bet.” . 

‘‘How she loves those little porkers! ’’ 

‘‘Of course she does.”’ 

“I guess,’’ continued Andrew in the 


sagt 


same meditative tone, ‘‘I guess she’ll go 
to heaven.” : 

Hardy gave Andrews a dig in the ribs, 
that nearly knocked him out of the buggy, 
and laughed loud at the reply. 

There is no man, thank God, without 
some spark of good, but Hardy had cor- 
rupted many, and his whole life was 
reflected in the life of the village where 
he held the foremost place. And his end 
was like his life. 

The men who sat up with him when he 
died told afterward about their watch. 

‘*Good Lord,” said one, “how he did 
swear! ”’ 

““Swore on right up to his last breath.”’ 

**T believe I saw the blue fire in his 
throat.”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t take fifty dollars and put 
in another night like that.”’ 

**Nuther would I[.”’ 
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In Helderberg it was not safe at times 
even in broad daylight. One young girl 
who was sick, lived with a sister who 
worked in a store. The sick girl always 
crawled across the floor and fastened the 
door when her sister went out for fear of 
violence. And Andrews knew that what 
she did was the merest prudence in her 
circumstances, 

John Hardy could have changed all 
this if he had chosen,: but he liked the 
low standard of life. He had been bad 
to start with and grew worse with the 
people. Once the whole village was 
nearly destroyed by fire, and long before 
a house was built three saloons were in 
full blast, the owners selling liquor from 
improvised bars, Hardy supplying boards 
to lay on barrels and himself leading the 
disorderly debauch which followed. 


(To be continued. } 





In and Around New York 


Broadway Tabernacle Reopens 

Services will be resumed Sept. 13, when Dr. 
Jefferson will preach morning and evening. 
With the coming of the new associate pastor, 
Dr. Seymour, Oct. 1, the work of the former 
assistant, Mr. Gordon, closes. Mr. Gordon 
has been three years at the tabernacle. The 
first year he was part assistant and part 
student, taking graduate study at Union Sem- 
inary and Columbia University. That he 
should close his assistance at the tabernacle 
now was decided a year ago, and he leaves 
here many warm friends. Dr. Jefferson has 
spent his vacation in New Hampshire, a ser- 
mon at Concord being his chief effort of the 
summer. 


Death of Dr. Corning 

Dr. Hillis sent. from his vacation hotel a 
cablegram to be read at the funeral of Dr. 
James Leonard Corning, which took place 
from the home of his daughter, Mrs. E. D. 
Knote, in Munich, Germany, where he was 
United States vice-consul 1891-98. Dr Corning 
was reared in Brooklyn and attended Plym- 
outh Church during Mr. Beecher’s pastorate. 
He was pastor of Presbyterian churches in 
Stamford, Milwaukee and Buffalo, of Con- 
gregational churches in Woodstock, Ct., and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and of the Unitarian 
ehureh in Camden, N. J. His health failing, 
he took up the study of art. Living much 
abroad, he came to be an authority on the his- 
tory of art, and lectured on that branch at Vas- 
sarand Chautauqua. At his death, which was 
due to pneumonia, he was engaged on Dutch 
researches. His last visit to America was to 
give the address in Plymouth Church on the 
anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s death. 


A New Way to Plant a Church 

Presbyterians have opened a new work in 
the Bronx. Their method was unique. They 
selected a site, leased it, ordered a $2,000 
church seating 150, and having placed it upon 
a basement foundation started out in search of 
children in the neighborhood who would come 
to their Sunday school, and people who wanted 
to attend preaching services. Their only pre- 
caution was to buy a portable church. New 
conditions develop new methods, even in 
church extension. Children were found, a 
school begun, and preaching services deferred. 
The work is in charge of the Sunday school 
committee of the Presbytery. 


A Coadjutor for Bishop Potter 

Itis authoritatively stated that Bishop Potter 
will ask for an assistant, to be elected at the 
end of this month. He has been Bishop of 
New York for twenty years, and has perhaps 
done more hard work than any other five 
Episcopal bishops inthe country. He will now 


look after fewer details, and devote more 
time to the work of a publicist, for which he 
is admirably qualified. His salary is $15,000 
a year, half of which he will surrender to 
the coadjutor, beside giving him the use of 
a bishop’s house about to be erected on the 
cathedral close at a cost of $150,000. Only one 
name is mentioned for the position, that of 
Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. He has declined several elec- 
tions as bishop, and is known to hold certain 
views about his obligations to his famous par- 
ish. It seems to be taken for granted that he 
will accept the coadjutorship, which carries 
with it the right of succession. He is, how- 
ever, not many years younger than Bishop 
Potter. 


Christian Science Builds a Magnificent Edifice 
The new temple of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, is quite the greatest thing of 
its kind in the metropolis—a vast pile of gran- 
ite, marble, plate and stained glass, iron and 
gold, costing $750,000. Four years ago Second 
Chureh went to Central Park West, and two 
years ago First Church did the same, and not 
far from Second. Some friction developed 
over proximity, but soon both agreed that the 


field was rich enough for all practitioners. In-’ 


novations in construction are many. The ex- 
terior suggests a heathen temple. The inte- 
rior has elevators, and a rectangular audito- 
rium to seat 3,500. Above the auditorium is a 
reading-room, and around it a score of small 
rooms for the useof healers. The interior of 
the auditorium has not yet been opened to pub- 
lie view, but it is said to be gorgeous in decora- 
tion. An elaborate service is planned for the 
dedication, which it is hoped that Mrs. Eddy 
will attend. 


Growth of the Free Lecture Movement 
Attendance at lectures given in public school 
buildings was a growth, though they were 
free and were given by able men. In 1889, 
their first year, 22,149 persons attended, all 
adults, since children are excluded. Last 
year the number reached 1,204,126, covering 
128 centers. The coming year more centers 
are to be opened, additional lecturers have 
been engaged, and wider publicity is to be 
given to topics. Leetures in Yiddish and 
Italian are to be added. It is calculated that 
attendance the coming year will reach 1,500,000, 
and will show, as previous years have done, 
that thousands of working people are ready 
to improve their minds at night. Libraries 
post names of books treating of the lecture 
topies, this resulting in increased circulation 
of standard works. The Carnegie libraries, 
soon to be general, will thus have a part in 


an educational system vast and far-reaching~ 


in influence. Cc. N. A. 
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Grumble-Boy 
BY HANNAH @. FERNALD 


Now Grumble-boy’s a little lad 
That’s just about as big as me, 
And sometimes, when the weather’s bad, 
He comes at dawn and stays to tea; 
‘Today when I got out of bed 
And saw the dripping window-pane, 
I cried, and Nursie, laughing, said, 
‘* Here’s Master Grumble-boy again! ”’ 


He did not like my new red coat — 

He said the pockets were too small! 
He broke my bestest steamer-boat, 

And lost my brand new bouncing ball. 
And when I told Mamma at noon, 

She turned my face up to the light, 
And said, ‘‘ Has Grumble come so soon? 

I hope he will not stay till night! ” 


And by and by an organ man, 
Who led a monkey by a chain, 
Came past, and funny Jocks ran 
And climbed up to our window-pane. 
He coaxed in such a funny way! 
And when I laughed aloud to see, 
Poor Master Grumble could not stay, 
For Grumble-boy is really me! 


Dicky’s Doctor 
BY JOHN MERVIN HULL 


‘Julius, do come and look at Dicky in 
my doll’s carriage. Did you ever see a 
cat that would do like that? See how he 
is all cuddled down under the robe with 
his head on the pillow and his eyes shut 
up, making believe he is fast asleep.” 

But as Julius Newell slowly walked 
along the sidewalk he was in no mood to 
go into raptures over his little sister’s 
wonderful cat. And Mildred noticed it 
at once, for she thought there was no 
other boy in the world quite like her 
brother Julius, and she shared in all his 
joys and sorrows. 

“What is the matter, Julius?’’ she 
asked. 

**Q, nothing, only papa won’t let me 
go into Dr. Carlisle’s office’’; and Julius 
kicked a pebble across the road, and tried 
to look indifferently at the swaying tree- 
tops. 

“QO, Jule, I’m so sorry, when you 
wanted to go so much. Why don’t he 
let you go?”’ 

“Says I’m too young to know whether 
I want to be a doctor or not. Says he 
doesn’t want me to be a doctor anyway, 
it’s such a hard and dangerous profes- 
sion. And—and I’ve just seen Dr. Car- 
lisle and he spoke to me about coming to 
the office this summer, and what a good 
thing it would be for me to get a little 
practical knowledge before I went to a 
medical school; and he said he thought 
I was born to be a doctor, and I had to 
tell him that I couldn’t come.” 

And Julius had to turn away for fear 
that Mildred would see what was in his 
eyes. As he did so he caught sight of 
the doll’s carriage. 

‘Goodness, Mildred, what ails Dicky ?”’ 
he exclaimed. 

For Dicky was no longer lying quietly 
on the pillow like a doll whose eyes could 
‘‘open ’n’ shut.’” He was standing up in 
the carriage with his feet clawing at the 
edge of it; his back was like a camel; 
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his eyes were blazing like coals and his 
big yellow tail was switching in the air. 

“O, Julius, he sees that big black dog 
coming up the street. You won’t let 
him get Dicky, will you?” 

“Don’t let Dicky get the dog, more 
likely,’”’ laughed Julius. ‘‘ You’ll see in 
a minute. I’ll be ready to take the poor 
dog’s part.”’ 

But at the last moment Dicky was too 
quick for him. The dog saw Dicky and 
made a dash for the carriage. Then 
Dicky, with a blood curdling ‘‘miaouw,”’ 
jumped into the air and landed on the 
dog’s back, where he dug his claws in 
deep. With a terrific yell the dog rushed 
down the street and turned the corner. 

And that was the last that was seen of 
Dicky for a week. Mildred wept unlim- 
ited tears, and Julius searched in every 
old barn and cellar and neglected spot in 
the whole region; but nothing availed to 
discover the lost Dicky. Apparently he 
just sailed out of the world on the back 
of the black dog. 

But one morning Mildred heard a 
strange, weak little mewing underneath 
her window. With a quick call to Julius 
she rushed to the door, and there stood 
what was left of Dicky. He was little 
more than a skeleton; he weakly hobbled 
on three legs, and he held up one fore- 
foot from which the toes had been nearly 
severed. In a moment Mildred had him 
in her arms. 

‘*You poor, darling Dicky!’ she cried. 
‘“Where have you been? You’re ’most 
starved to death. O, O, O! what a dread- 
ful foot, all cut and swelled up! O, 
Julius, do you ’spose that horrid dog bit 
Dicky’s foot?” 

Julius took Dicky firmly, but tenderly 
from Mildred’s arms and carefully exam- 
ined the injured foot. The ‘born doctor’”’ 
was evident in every motion he made. 
Dicky was not simply an injured cat to 
Julius, he was an interesting ‘‘case”’ that 
demanded all his knowledge and attention. 

“T don’t think the dog bit him,’ he 
said. “It looks to meas if his foot got 
caught ina steel trap. It is almost cut 
off, and in very bad condition.” 

**Can’t you cure it, Julius? Do try,” 
pleaded Mildred. ‘I can’t bear to think 
he’s got to be killed.” 

“T can’t tell now,” said the cautious 
doctor. ‘‘But Dicky is almost starved 
to death, and the first thing to do is to 
feed him. I’ll take him around to the 
shed, and you bring out some milk and 
bits of meat.” 

When Dicky had taken his food the 
first thing he did was to lift his head 
and rub it against Julius’s arm. He 
seemed to take it for granted that Julius 
was going to help him, and he never 
wavered in his trust, no matter how much 
he suffered. 

‘‘Now, Mildred,” said Julius, ‘‘we must 
find out just what condition this foot is 
in. Please bring out some pieces of cloth 
and a basin of warm water.” 

Julius laid Dicky gently on the floor 
and took the wounded foot in his hand. 
“This will hurt you, Dicky,’ he said, 
*‘but I will be as careful as I can,” and 
he began to bathe the foot in the warm 
water. 
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‘‘Miaouw,”’ said Dicky, ‘‘ mi-a-a-aouw !”’ 
but he did not try to get up nor pull his 
foot away. 

‘*Poor Dicky,’’ wept Mildred, ‘‘I know 
it hurts you dreadfully, but Julius will 
make it all better by and by.” 

Julius washed the foot thoroughly again 
and again, and dried it with the’ cloths. 
But when he examined it closely he 
looked very grave. 

‘*T wish’’—he began, then he stopped 
suddenly and started for the door. “I'll 
be back in a minute,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
keep Dicky quiet where he is.”’ 

Then Julius ran out to the street and 
stopped a team that was just passing by. 
‘*Doctor Carlisle,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got a 
bad case of a neglected wound in our 
shed.”’ 

The doctor listened seriously to Julius’s 
story, although the corners of his mouth 
did twitch a little, and in a short time 
Julius ran back to the shed with a bottle 
that smelled strongly of carbolic acid, 
and a little gallipot of salve. When he 
put the carbolic solution on Dicky’s foot 
it made him cry again, but he lay very 
quietly until the wound was bandaged in 
the most approved modern way. Julius 
made a soft bed for Dicky to lie upon, 
and he hardly changed his position all day 
long. 

The next morning, after Dicky had his 
breakfast, Julius examined the wounded 
foot again. He shook his head solemnly. 

“It was neglected too long,’ he said. 
“There is no way to save the foot but to 
take that toe right out. Now, Mildred, 
you must be a brave little woman and 
help me.”’ 

Mildred looked a little frightened, but 
she shut her lips firmly and took Dicky 
on a cushion in her lap. 

Julius went to the tool box and took 
out a small pair of pincers. 

He patted Dicky gently on the head, 
and then he took the foot in his hand. 
‘‘Keep perfectly still, old boy,’ he said, 
‘‘and it will all be over in a second.”’ 

Then he took a firm hold of the decayed 
toe with the pincers, and with one quick 
motion he pulled it out. The blood flowed 
freely, but Julius soon stanched it and 
bound up the foot. 

“Good boy!’’ he cried, ‘‘you stood it 
nobly. Good little sister, too,’’ he added, 
as he looked at Mildred’s white face, 
down which ran two streams of tears, 
although she had hardly moved a muscle. 
‘*Now run out into the air and be happy, 
for I’m sure Dicky is going to get well.’’ 

And Dicky’s doctor was right. He 
grew fatter and stronger every day. Big 
Doctor Carlisle came to the shed once 
in consultation, and pronounced Doctor 
Newell’s treatment judicious and correct 
in every particular. . 

Bright was the day when Dicky went 
to ride again in Mildred’s doli carriage 
and made believe go to sleep on the pil- 
low. When Julius came home that after- 
noon Dicky ran to meet him, limping just 
a little yet, and rubbed against his legs. 

“Well, old boy, you’re fat as butter, 
aren’t you? Let’s see the foot. All 
healed up in good shape, and you won’t 
miss the lost toe very much.” 

At the sound of his voice Mildred flew 
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out of the house and danced around Julius 
like a crazy girl. 4 

“Come out under the maple tree,’’ she 
cried, ‘I have got something beau-tiful 
to tell you.. I heard mamma tell papa all 


- 
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about Dicky today, and what do you 
think papa did? Well, he sniffed and 
sniffed and blew his nose, and at last he 
said, ‘Well the boy is a born doctor, no 
mistake, and if he has set his heart on 
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going into Doctor Carlisle’s office I guess 
we shall have to let him go.’ There, 
Doctor Newell,’ said Mildred, with a 
very low bow, ‘“‘what do you think of 
that?” 





The Home and Its Outlook 


A Birthday 


This is your birthday.. On the calendars 

Of those who know you it is marked with gold, 
As both a holy and a holiday. 

You make us happy, and you make us good, 
By simply being with you. You bestow, 

And think you are receiving; like a rose 

That marvels at the fragrance of the breeze. 
We are most glad, since you were sent to earth, 
It was while we are here; not hastened down 
To shine amidst the shadows of the past, 

Nor kept to grace some joyful future day. . 
But come to share our present as it is, 

And leave tomorrow better for your stay. 

- —Marian Douglas, in Days We Remember. 





The Unity of the Home 


Sometimes the wife feels that her sphere 
is a narrow as well as a subordinate one. 
The husband in his business or in public 
life may have wide influence, but she 
lives within the walls of the home, and 
her influence appears to go little beyond 
her children and her servants, if she has 
any. Yet the true idea of the home is 
that all which is done by its members 
is shared by every one of them. The wise 
man knows that he could neither accom- 
plish what he does nor enjoy what he has 
without the co-operation of his wife. 
Their life work is one. They are joint 
owners of their possessions. It is a mean 
husband who does not admit his wife into 
full partnership, and it is an unworthy 
wife who does not claim that relation 
and devote herself to justify her claim. 

In the ideal home the servants are made 
to understand that they share in its out- 
put and its usefulness; and there are 
homes which approach this ideal. Every 
one works better when he is in an agree- 
able partnership, and when he sees results 
of his work worthy of his best efforts. 
In England the number of domestic serv- 
ants employed is considerably larger 
than in American households of the same 
class and the relations between them and 
the head of the house are somewhat more 
formal than in this country. This expla- 
nation may be necessary in order to a 
proper appreciation of these words which 
Rev. F. B. Meyer lately addressed to his 
household servants: 

‘Please understand that I am not too 
proud to black my boots, make my bed, or 
brush my clothes, but if I did these things 
which you can do #s well as, and better 
than I ean, I should have neither time 
nor strength for writing and speaking. 
Therefore, I leave you to do what: you 
can do equally well as myself, whilst I do 
what you cannot do; but at the end of all 
things, God will put together the total 
output of this household, and if there is 
any result from all my work, some of it 
will certainly be credited to you in pro- 
portion as you set me free to do it.” 

Such a relation as is here described be- 
tween the members of a household makes 
for its real unity. It is only a just rec- 
ognition of partnership—a recognition 


which, if it were more commonly made, 
would do much toward solving the serv- 
ant problem. 

The relation which makes the unity of 
the home is not less applicable to most 
kinds of business. The head of an office 
or a shop is its most conspicuous member. 
He is not always the most necessary one. 
But if he understands that he is depend- 
ent on his associates and subordinates for 
whatever he is able to accomplish, and 
makes them understand this, treating 
them as partners, there is reasonably sure 
to be worthy and enjoyable work done in 
that establishment, and in most cases it 
will prosper. 


The House Turbulent 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


Jane Austen has described it, in her 
account of Fanny Price’s uncomfortable 
visit to her mother at Portsmouth: ‘‘ The 
living in incessant noise was the greatest 
misery of all. At Mansfield no sounds of 
contention, no raised voice, no abrupt 
bursts, no tread of violence was ever 
heard, all proceeded in a regular course 
of cheerful orderliness; everybody had 
their due importance; everybody’s feel- 
ings wereconsulted. Here everybody was 
noisy; every voice was loud. Whatever 
was wanted was holloed for, and the serv- 
ants holloed out their excuses from the 
kitchen. The doors were in constant bang- 
ing, the stairs were never at rest, nothing 
was done without a clatter, nobody sat 
still and nobody could command atten- 
tion when they spoke.”’ 

Do not parts of this description apply 
to homes in other respects better equipped 
and better managed than the shiftless 
Mrs. Price’s? Do not many mothers, in 
their reaction against the over-primness 
and precision which is supposed to be 
characteristic of the childless house, look 
on noise and confusion as a part ef home 
happiness, and pride themselves on allow- 
ing an unlimited amount of it ? 

A certain amount of nursery noise there 
must be, of course. The noise of bad tem- 
per, too, sad as it is, is not a noise that 
any parent can hope to check at once, by 
fiat. But there is a whole line of noises, 
made by half-grown or even grown people, 
that might be checked, as a mere matter 
of decorum, if once the principle were 
admitted that a reasonable amount of 
quiet is desirable about a house. 

Voices are not all equally soft and 
pleasant, but the attempt to keep the 
voice at an agreeable pitch is one that 
no child will ever regret in later life. 
So of a light tread, or a quick, deft way 
of shutting a door. In passing, the im- 
portance ef the shut door is not suffi- 
ciently recognized. Keeping the doors 
habitually closed between the work and 
the leisure rooms of the house gives an 
effect of tranquility as one enters which 
no amount of decorating or dusting can 


achieve. On the sleeping-floors, too, the 
habit of making or adjusting the toilet 
with door open to the hall is not of the 
daintiest, even if only the family is at 
home. 

To learn todo work quietly, ‘without a 
clatter,”’ is a positive advantage to the 
worker herself, apart from the gain in 
the comfort of the household. A notable 
housekeeper of the last generation used 
to say that no one knew how to make 
bread who couldn’t mix it up on the par- 
lor table. Cooking school pupils and 
nurses in training know how much neat- 
ness and deftness count, and both are 
factors in noiselessness. 

Talking back and forth between rooms, 
in such a tone that others must hear 
whether they wish to or not, is down- 
right bad manners and should be so re- 
garded. That calling a person to come— 
whether to answer a question or do a 
service—is only admissible from a supe- 
rior to an inferior is an obvious dictum 
of propriety, and one by which the mother 
of the household alone has the right of 
universal summons. As a lady, the rules 
of courtesy allow her to call her husband ; 
as a parent, she calls her children; as an 
employer, she calls her servants. But as 
a matter of fact, in most households, the 
mother is more called to than any one 
else, She begins by answering the call of 
the baby, too young to come to her; she 
runs to the help of the hurt child; and 
the habit fastens itself on her and on 
them, so that it seems perfectly fitting 
that her grammar school children should 
call upstairs to her to throw them down 
clean handkerchiefs, even if it involves 
her walking from one end of the second- 
story to the other. 

But the result is absurdly contrary to 
that principle which Jane Austen hints at 
in the sentence, ‘‘Everybody had their 
due importance.’’ To appreciate relative 
importance is a mark of good breeding, 
and it is no real kindness to children that 
leaves them ignorant or untrained at this 
point. We often hear it said that an un- 
selfish mother makes selfish children. It 
is quite as likely to be true that an un- 
selfish mother makes ill-mannered chil- 
dren. 


A Bargain 


I would give up all the mind 

In the prim city’s hoard can find— 

House with its scrap-art bedight, 

Straightened manners of the street, 

Smooth voiced society— 

If so the swiftness of the wind 

Might pass into my feet ; 

If so the sweetness of the wheat 

Into my soul might pass, 

And the clear courage of the grass ; 

If the lark caroled in my song ; 

If one tithe of the faithfulness 

Of the bird mother with her brood 

Into my selfish heart might press, 

And make me also instinct good, 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE STRUGGLE FOR HOLINESS 


Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfill 
the lusts thereof. 


Holiness is not a rapturous triumph 
away up somewhere in vague heights of 
glory, steadfast and splendid like a sun, 
It is just a poor heart that makes room 
for Jesus.—Mark Guy Pearse. 





Now it is the great work of nature to 
transmute sunlight into life. So it is the 
great end of Christian living to transmute 
the light of truth into the fruits of holy 
living.—A. J. Gordon. 

The lily’s lips are pure and white, 

Without a touch of fire; 

The rose’s heart is warm and red 

And sweetened with desire: 

In earth’s broad field of deathless bloom 

The gladdest lives are those 
Whose thoughts are as the lily 

And whose life is like the rose. 

—British Weekly. 


No one can resist the argument of holi- 
ness brought in a personified form before 
him, in its gentleness, in its sweetness, in 
its aspiration, in its love, in all its blos- 
soms and fruits of peace and joy.—Henry 
Ward Be € che Ve 

You are not very holy if you are not 
very kind.—Andrew Bonar. 

Do you blame yourself for sin? It is 
not the deed that you eall sin that is the 
It was your spirit before 
The deed only 


greatest sin. 
you fell that was wrong. 
revealed yourself to yourself. You were 
a failure before you knew yourself. You 
are in the region of blessedness now if 
you will but have it so.—2?. J. Campbell. 


Since I am coming to that holy room 
Where with the choir of saints forevermore 

I shall be made Thy music, as I come 
I tune the instrument here at the door, 

And, what I must do then, think here before. 
—John Donne. 

The only defense against an ill conta- 
gion is exuberant health. It is the man 
who is run down who becomes the victim 
of the pestilence. It is not otherwise in 
the realm of the Spirit. If we are to be 
protected against the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, we shall have to | 
be possessed by a plenitude of spiritual 
life.—J. HT. Jowett. ; 

Lord, Thou knowest with what 
trials my heart is to be assailed this 
day. Thou understandest my folly 
and my weakness and art acquainted 
with my easily besetting sins. It is to 
Thee alone I look for upholding and 
deliverance. Open my eyes that I 
may see the folly of sin, but show me 
more of Thyself and of the beauty of | 
Thy holiness that I may desire Thy 
presence and the light of Thy favor | 
with earnest seeking. For Thy love’s 


sake make me patient and loving with | 


my friends and neighbors. Teach me | 


to forgive, that I may come to Thee | 
and ask to be forgiven. And may I | 
grow like Christ this day, for His sake | 


and to His glory. Amen. | 
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Tangles 
66, LINGUAL CURIOSITY 


There are two common English words of 
ten letters each. With one exception the let- 
ters in each are arranged exactly alike. The 
first word, an active verb of four syllables, is 
defined ‘‘to preserve from extinction,’’ imply- 
ing continuity. The second word is also an 
active verb, of three syllables, and means 
**to commit an evil deed.’?. What are these 
words, and what ONE LETTER is necessary 
to change the signification as well as the 
orthography ? H. M. H. 

67. ANAGRAM 
There was a fog, a misty veil, 
That damped the deck, and soaked the sail; 
A pelting rain, “ like dogs and cats,” 
Splashed on the men’s sou’wester hats. 
The white-winged yachts, that longed to fly, 
Like two sea-snails went crawling by ; 
But still the Yankee crawled ahead ; 
“She’s REAL NICE,” spectators said. 


There was a breeze; the waves sprang up 

And now, to battle for the cup, 

The yachts went skimming down the bay, 

And both were swift, and both were gay; 

But though the Shamrock made good speed, 

The other somehow took the lead; 

The boldest Britons needs must note, 

**She’s REAL NICE, that Yankee boat.” 
M,C.’ 8. 


68. THE POETS’ CORNER 

(The names of the poems are in anagram, 
those of the poets are suggested by character- 
istic initials). 

1. ‘* Cerise Lox,” ** Leavening E,’’ by Happy 
Winsome Lyrist. 2. ‘‘Oney Mind,” and the 
**Dose on Angel Nigh It,” and ‘‘ Honey, 
Calm M,” by Juvenile Kicker. 3. ‘* The 
Eaters’ Louts,’”’ ‘‘ Corned A Hen,” ‘ One- 
one,’’ ‘*‘ Moan, Miriem,’’ by A Troubadour. 
4. ‘A Lost Despait,”’ “Icey Lads,’ ‘ Lines 
0’ Prose,” by Jacobite Mangler. 5. ‘* Teach 
The Bonnet,’’ ‘* Down on Bus,” by Judicious, 
Gentle Writer. 6. ‘*Gloss On Moons,’’. by 
Sage. 7. ‘‘To Hello,’’ ‘“‘ Real King,’ ‘* Eclip- 
ser,” ‘*Oral Cousin,’’ by Wonderful Seer. 8. 
‘** A Large Houri,’’ by Etherial British Bessie. 
9, “ Bear Pigs Plow,’’ by Jovial Racy Lec- 
turer. DOROTHEA. 


69. CHARADE 
If you are FINAL great wealth to command, 
Then a COMPLETE power you hold in your hand; 
Your ease you can take, your mind need not work, 
Your brain and muscles all labor may shirk. 
But for your listening ear I will ONE, 
That Mammon’s a tyrant, who casts upon 
His worshiping victims much care and strife, 
For gold cannot make a contented life. 

MAZY MASKER. 


ANSWERS 
« 
63. 1. Woodstock ; wood, stock. 2. Oliver Twist; 
olive, liver, twist. 3. Middlemareh; middle, march, 
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arch. 4. Pendennis; pen, den, Dennis, end. 5. 
Pickwick Papers: pick, wick, papers. 6. Guy Man- 
nering; guy, man, manner, ring. 7. Nicholas Nic- 
kkleby; Nicholas, Nick, nickle. 8. Adam Bede; a 
dam, bed. 9. Red-gauntlet. 10. Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; mart, art, martin, tin, wit. 11. Vanity Fair; 
van, vanity, fair. 12. Ivanhoe; van, hoe, 13. 
David Copperfield; David, copper, field. 14. Mill 
on the Floss; mill, floss. 15. The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond; great hog, diamond. 16. The Legend 
of Montrose ; leg, end, legend, ment, rose. 17. Mas- 
ter Humphrey’s Clock ; master, aster, hump, clock, 

64. Terrace. 

65. Legislation. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from: S. L. B., 
Medford, Mass., to 53, 54,56; Mrs. E. E. C., Bos- 
ton, Mass., 53, 54, 55, 56, 57; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 53, 54, 55, 56,57; A. L. Moss, Hough- 
ton, Mich., 53, 54, 56; E. B. D., Springfield, Mass. 
53, 54; L. C. K., Providence, R. L., 53, 54, 56. 

“The best anagram you ever printed,” says Nillor 
of 56. 


An exacting woman and a selfish man 
should avoid honeymoons.—From Bottome’s 
Life, the Revealer (Longman’s). 








Ordinary Fleece Mats. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health 


Underwear 
Fleece Does Not Mat. 
Le aaear 
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The spring principle in the loop-fleece of 
Wrights Health Underwear makes it keep 
its original fiuftiness and retain its valuable 
properties until worn out, 

This Fleece of Comfort and Health absorbs 
perspiration and prevents chill, at the same 
time allowing the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally, Wesripg Wright’s Health 
Underwear meanis freedom from colds and 
better health generally. Wright's costs 
no more than ordinary underwear. 

Our valuable book, “Dressing for 
Health,” sent free. 


%5 Franklin &t., 
New York. 





What's the use 
experimenting 
when by loo. ing 

on the label for. this 
signature you can be 


sure of the best shade 
roller ever made. 
THE HARTSHORN 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every.Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 


free upon request to 


4 ELGIn NATIONAL,WATCH Co., ELain, IL. ] 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Little Children’s Animals 


ERE are a few little letters from 
a few little children about a few 
little animals. The first is from 


Maine. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to tell you about 
a little red squirrel that a friend of mine saw 
walking across his path. It was a little one 
about two weeks old and it had not learned 
the fear of man. He put him on his shoulder, 
and so broughthimhome. We put himina box 
with cotton in it, and set it in a warm place. 
The next morning he ate some cracker and 
milk. It is very tame now and crawls all over 
you. My friend is training him to get into his 
pocket. A few nights ago we saw the North- 
ern Lights. There was a beautiful arch over 
the heavens with great fingers hanging down. 
I would like to be a Cornerer. I read the Cor- 
ner every week, and enjoy it very much. 

Linekin, Me. STEPHEN W. 

We saw those lights, too. ‘They were 
much like those in the land of Pomiuk, 
only in Labrador the “fingers’’ in the 
arch have bright colors and move up and 
down swiftly, so that the people call them 
the ‘“‘merry dancers.” 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have a kitten named 
Pet. She is lying on my shoulders now. 
Sometimes when I am practicing on .the organ 
she will jump up and down on my arm. She 
seems to think that every one’s shoulders are 
for her to lie on. Mamma and I are interested 
in birds. Last year I saw sixty-six kinds of 
birds, and this year I haye seen seventeen 
kinds. [This was written in March.] I made 
two bird-houses this year for the bluebirds. 

Windham, Vt. PAUL J. 

There is a great difference in persons 
about seeing birds—those see (and hear) 
them, who are on the lookout for them 
and are trained to know them. The 
other day I was with a small party at 
“Forest Glen,’’ and I remarked how 
devoid the woods were of animal life— 
not even a single bird to be heard or seen. 
Whereupon a young lady in the party 
quietly said, ‘“‘I have seen a vireo, a 
chickadee and a sparrow, and heard a 
kingfisher and a crow!’’ But I recently 
beat Paul by three, and that in the 
heart of Boston, I saw ‘*69 Birds.” 
You will see the same if you go down 
Bromfield Street from Tremont, and look 
on the left hand, just below No. 71! 

Dear Mr. Martin: . . . There is a dear lit- 
tle dog up here, named Rho, who rolls over 
for anything he wants, never thinking about 
how much room it will take, and goes bump- 
ing into chairs, tables and us. We have a 
dear old apple tree a little way from the 
house and a swing as well, with which we 
have lots of fun. One day we got some mar- 
bles and hunted up a piece of old rake, nailed 
it to a piece of board and played that the 
marbles were horses and cows. Then we got 
some old rope and fixed it around the veranda 
in circles. One circle would be the horse pas- 
ture, another the cow pasture, and so we 
played. 

Manchester, Vt. 

I swung with the children at Forest 
Glen, but we did not play cow-pasture! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for the cer- 
tificate. I am very glad to be a Cornerer. I 
have a kitty named Topsy. She is as black 
as jet. She lets me dress her in my doll’s 
clothes and never seratches. 

Newtonville, Mass. 

Any relation to the other Topsy, with 
her hat on, mentioned in the Corner two 
or three weeks ago? 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have had a nuthatch 
come and eat suet out of my hand. Then 


MARGARET C. 


CATHERINE P. 


when he got a large piece he flew away and 
hid it in the bark of atree. I have often seen 
the nuthatch do this. There are two trees 
about 17 feet from the kitchen window, and 
I keep suet on them. Several kinds of birds 
come every day. We have had blue jays, nut- 
hatches, crows, downy and hairy woodpeckers, 
brown creepers and chickadees. I have also 
seen a red squirrel. fall 25 feet out of a tree, 
then run away as if he had not fallen. He 
was running very extra fast when he tumbled. 
Northampton, Mass. Howey G. 


If it had been a white boy instead of a 
red squirrel who fell twenty-five feet out 
of a tree, do you think he would have run 
off as spry as that, Holley ? 


TWO STRANGE ANIMALS IN A CAGE 


I saw them the other day at “‘ Forest 
Glen.”’ All the other cages, usually con- 
taining different wild animals were empty, 
so these young creatures specially at- 
tracted me, and by borrowing of the jani- 
tor a step-ladder for a tripod I managed 
to get a picture of them for you. I in- 
quired the names of the young animals 
and they answered themselves—what do 
you think they were? Kanga-rooster, 
and Hippo-pot-o-mustard! After I had 





earried back the step-ladder, I looked 
again and the animals had gone. How? 
Where? Do you suppose they went 
down the Merrimac, which flows past, 
the grounds? The hippo’, of course, is 
amphibious, but how about the other? 


ANONYMOUS HOUSE AND CHILDREN 


The house has been supplied by differ- 
ent correspondents, who tell the same 
story. 

Your “‘ anonymots’ house” in Corner of 
July 18 is very far from anonymous, being 
none other than Washington’s Headquarters 
at Newburgh on the Hudson. A lovely place 
it is too, having a view of the river both ways 
and of the Fishkill Mountains in front. The 
view in the paper is of the rear of the house, 
looking toward West Point. It is this house 
which has the remarkable room with one win- 
dow and seven doors. 

Taunton, Mass. A. M. D, 

Of course—I remember it very well and 
my visit to it twenty years ago, going up 
the beautiful Hudson from New York— 
that was when»I got the photograph! 
With this hint, I looked in my file and 
found a little book all about it; with dia- 
gram of the remarkable room, Lossing’s 
Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution 
(1. 668) has interesting account of it and 
the still more remarkable story of La- 
fayette’s recognizing a reproduction of 
the room in Paris,. One incident of my 
visit there is that the friend who met me 


at the boat took me away to Fishkill to 
the centennial celebration of the disband- 
ment of Washington’s army in 1783, and 
the venerable looking president of the 
meeting was Benson J. Lossing himself. 
How easy it is to know things when some 
one tells you! Somehow I associated the 
photograph with Washington’s headquar- 
ters at Morristown, N. J., which I visited 
a few years later. Buta young lady just 
now visiting at Corner headquarters says 
the Morristown house is far more inter- 
esting and has Washington’s original 
commission as Commander-in-chief of 
the American Army! 

As to the anonymous children in July 
11, I thought that I had them located all 
right near Boston, when another letter 
same, giving another set of children alto- 
gether. Now I must wait for more de- 
cisive evidence—perhaps till I can see 
them personally, although it would take 
about a whole year to visit the home of 
the last pair and bring back report to you! 

NN. 


in, Cornerers? 


Your vacation prize letters all 


For the Old Folks 
QUOTATION FROM LOWELL 


It was asked for Aug. 15; a college 
professor from the shadow of the Rock- 
ies, well known in New England, answers : 


I honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think. 


may be found in Lowell’s Fable for Critics, 
in the description of James Fenimore Cooper. 
Lowell himself quoted the words in his ad- 
dress given in New York shortly after his 
return from serving as minister to England— 
the address which made such a stir at the 
time on ‘‘ The Independent in Polities.”’ 
East Northfield, Mass. E. 8. P. 


See Household Edition, page 137. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 


A recent visit to Plymouth brought up the 
question whether Plymouth Rock stood where 
it did in 1620. I have not been able to find 
any account of its having been moved. Greatly 
oblige a ‘* Congregationalist’’ family by an- 
swering at your convenience. 

Lowell, Mass. M. 

Yes, the Rock is right there where it 
was in 1620, although geological historians 
affirm that it was not always there, but 
drifted down in the glacial period from 
some northern region, ready to receive 
the Pilgrims’ feet when they landed in 
their New World. But a part of it has 
been away, a part of the time. In 1774 
the patriotic Whigs tried to carry it to 
the Town Square, but as it split, only a 
part was taken. That remained in the 
Square until July 4, 1834, when it was re- 
moved to the enclosure in front of the 
Pilgrim Hall. In 1880 that was returned 
to its proper place and cemented to the 
rock which had not been moved. 

The identity of the Rock as the actual 
landing place is sufficiently proved by 
the authentic incident of Elder Thomas 
Faunce, born in 1647, who in 1741, when 
ninety-four years old, pointed out the old 
rock, saying that he had learned it from 
his father—as he might indeed have done 
from Governor Bradford, Captain Stand- 


ish or John Alden. Mw MUSES) 
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The Literature of the Day 


American College Life, Seen From 
Within * 


From boyhood to ripe age, Timothy 
Dwight has been a part of Yale. As 
student, tutor, professor, president, he 
has seen it expand from a small college 
to a great university, through a history 
of almost threescore years, For much of 
that time he has been a guiding and lead- 
ing spirit in its development. Few men 
have loved an institution so much as he 
has loved Yale, and none have been more 
honored and beloved by its students, 
alumni and teachers. Among the worthy 
services he has rendered to it, this volume 
ranks high and will remain of permanent 
value. We do not know of any one so 
well qualified as he, through a lifetime of 
intimate acquaintance with the institu- 
tion and of close fellowship with two 
generations of its alumni and instructors, 
to interpret the Yale spirit. 

This volume is an autobiography, with- 
out any intrusion of self-consciousness, 
Yet the personal element appears quite 
subordinate to the larger life of the insti- 
tution. It is a characterization of the 
men who made the Yale of the last cen- 
tury, by one whose wise estimate is suf- 
fused by affectionate remembrance. It is 
also a record of the experience of all Yale 
students of the older time, than which 
none was richer or more fruitful than that 
of the author. Dr. Dwight’s rare sense 
of humor saves these pages from tedious- 
ness, even to those who have not been so 
fortunate as to have shared the Yale life, 
while they possess the charm of conver- 
sation with one thoroughly identified with 
its spirit, who has a statesman’s view of 
the influence of the higher education on 
American life. 

Few of the questions asked either by 
the boy who is beginning to be interested 
in going to college, or by his parents, or 
by those competent to discuss its history 
and its mission are left out of the dis- 
cussion. It is hard to resist the temp- 
tation to quote from these pages. For 
example, we have nowhere seen a more 
discriminating and sympathetic treatment 
of the nature and the value of college 
secret societies than Dr. Dwight gives 
from his own experience with them. 

The ideal teacher is finely presented in 
these sketches of Yale instructors—the 
conscientious, high-minded purpose to 
bring out the best in his pupils, and the 
steadfast devotion of his life to giving 
the fruits of his studies for the use of 
all students. This book will be appreci- 
ated by every one who aims to be edu- 
eated for high service. Its one serious 
lack, that of an index, we hope will be 
supplied in a future edition. Its illustra- 
tions, both of men and buildings, stir 
precious memories and delight our eyes. 


RELIGION 


rnatural Religion, by Jas. 


Miracles and Su 
pp. 144 acmillan Co. 


Morris Whiton, Ph. D. 
75 cents net. J, 
Dr. Whiton might have taken for his text in 
this consideration of miracles a saying of 
Bishop Butler in the Analogy: ‘* Persons’ no- 
tion of what is natural will be enlarged in pro- 


* Memories of Yale Life and Men, by Timothy Dwight, 
D.D., LL. D. 


pp. 500. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 


portion to their greater knowledge of the 
works of God and the dispensations of his 
providence. Nor is there any absurdity in 
supposing that there may be beings in the 
universe whose capacities and knowledge and 
views may be so extensive as that the whole 
Christian dispensation may to them appear 
natural, i. ¢., analogous or conformable to 
God’s dealings with other parts of his cre- 
ation; as visible as the known course of things 
appears tous.”’ But there is a tone of impa- 
tience in this book which seems to show that 
the author is restive under the attacks of 
critics from the side of science and desires to 
hurry unduly the process which can show us 
such a comprehensive and unifying view. We 
cannot think that his most positive chapter, 
which accounts for the work of Christ in rais- 
ing the dead by asserting that these were cases 
of catalepsy, and not death, ishelpful. But his 
definition of miracle as ‘‘ the natural product 
of an extraordinary endowment of life’’ is 
interesting. The thought of the book, founded 
on the immanence of God and a too deep rev- 
erence for modern scientific philosophy, is 
clearly and vigorously, though not always 
winningly, expressed. 


Teachings of the Lord Jesus, by W. 
D. D. pp. 105. Westminster r hyees. 
net. 


Professor Bean turns away from the contro- 
verted points of New Testament study to set 
forth in a simple and interesting way the 
results of his own studies of the teaching 
of our Lord. The order is natural, Christ’s 
teachings concerning God, man, himself, the 
Holy Spirit, salvation, the kingdom of God 
and the citizens of the kingdom. He has 
made a readable and suggestive summary on 
a great subject. 


New Testament Apocryphal Wier. edited 
by James Orr, D. D. pp. 137. J. B. Lippincott 
+0. 


A welcome companion—or contrast—to the 
volumes of the Temple Bible. The interest- 
ing critical and historical introduction is by 
Prof. James Orr. 


Bean, 
é cents 


Life Lessons, by J. F. Thompson. pp. 126. 
Universalist Pub. ouse, Boston. 75 cents net. 
Comments on life, most of them originally con- 
tributed to the Universalist Monthly and other 
religious journals. They range over a wide 
field and contain food for thought often ex- 
pressed in a suggestive fashion. 

The True Estimate of Life and How to Live 

by G. Campbell Morgan. pp. 240. F. H. Revell 

Co. 80 cents net. 
A healthy, hopeful, searching, personal gos- 
pel is preached in stirring language in the 
successive chapters. They touch the heart, 
the conscience and the will as few printed 
sermons do and reveal Mr. Morgan’s excep- 
tional power as a lucid and graphic exposi- 
tor of Christian truth. There is more out 
of his own experience as helper and guide 
of individuals than in some of his earlier 
books. The urgency and directness of his 
appeal show how eager he is to connect truth 
with life. It is a capital book to put in the 
hands of any one anxious to be enlightened 
on its central theme. 


Historical an id Lgnrietie Srodies in T4te rature 
, Vol. L., Part 1. 


lated to the New Testamen 
The Virgin Birth by Allan Hoben, Ph. D. pp. 87. 
Paper. Univ ersity of Chicago Press. 


Have We the Likeness of pee, by Frank- 
lin Johnson. pp. 23 (paper) ; Practi Theol- 
ony. by mone ae. ! Binith, pp. 21 (paper) ; 
e Elemen m’s Power as a 
Preacher, by My Stusha Anderson. pp. 16 (pa- 
ver). U niversity of Chicago Press. 50, 25 and 
25 cents net. 
Decennial publications of the University of 
Chicago. 
A Great Revival, the story of Dr. R. A. Torrey 
and Charles Alexander, pp. 87 (paper). Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 
Re s Training of Children, by Mrs. Joel 
——t pp. 31. Amer. 8. 8. Union, Phila. 15 
cents, ‘ 
**Shall I Unite With the Sn a by Rev. 
Wm. ghee pp. 26 (pa Westminster 
Press. Philadelphia. Sanus it 


Choosing; Eternal Life; The Holy 8 ea 
the Old Testament Scriptures by 

Scofield. pp. 15, 23, 46 (paper). K. a Revell 
Co. Each 10 cents. 

The Biblical Doctrine of Holiness, by Geo. L. 
Robinson, Ph.D. pp. 38 8 (paper). Winona Pub. 
Co. Chieago. 25 cents 


fete of Scorge s Sp: fiine Pen LL. °. 
pp. 8 (paper). Published Dy the Suthor at Syra- 
cuse, 

The Christian Science Delusion, in_ Dixon's 
Sermons, for July. pp. 52 (paper), Wm. H. 
Smith. 10 cents. 


ECONOMICS 
State ents in Australia and New 
Zealand, by William Pember Reeves. 2 vols. 
pp. 391, 866. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 


Australasia is an experiment station for mod- 
ern democracy in its efforts to socialize in- 
dustry and humanize politics by means of 
legislation and institutions which grow out 
of Anglo-Saxon representative government. 
Socialistic as the outcome often is, it is the 
decree of men using the forms of individual- 
istic democracy to ascertain the public will. 
A book like this, written by one long resident 
in Australasia and honored as a public offi- 
cial, who has a sense of perspective and the 
judicial temper, is opportune. As a practiced 
statesman and a veteran, Mr. Reeves has cred- 
ited the right men with proved results and 
shown why success has come in a new coun- 
try free from Old World precedents. Advo- 
cates of woman’s suffrage, old age pensions, 
compulsory arbitration, diffused ownership 
of land, local option, control of the drink 
traffic and like reforms will find more in the 
book to enhearten than to discourage them. 
Those who believe in popular rather than 
corporation control of important functions of 
modern life will see that with State owner- 
ship the Australian public is free from curses 
which afflict us through our excessive regard 
for proprietary rights and individual control. 
Mr. Reeves does not deny that considerable 
money has been misspent or that borrowing 
has been carried too far, but he denies that 
bankruptcy or industrial collapse are impend- 
ing. 

Another View of Industrialism, by Wm. M. 

Bowach. pp.403. E. P. Dutton Eto 6. Y 200 net. 
Mr. Bowach thinks that the ordinary treatise 
on economics ‘‘ bears an air of unreality. It 
is not the economies of actualelife. The ex- 
positions are those of doctrinaires. Triviali- 
ties and subtleties occupy too many of their 
pages.”’ Unfortunately this book cannot es- 
cape a measure of the same criticism. Its 
purpose is to dignify industry and show the 
dependence upon industry of all art, science, 
culture and civilization. The discussion keeps 
in close touch with life and is full of illustra- 
tions from actual conditions, but it contains a 
great amount of rambling talk, unimportant 
material, conjectures, even “ trivialities’”’ and 
is further hampered by poor style, the use of 
unusual words and awkward sentences. 

An Examination of Society, MT Louis Wallis. 

pp. 325. Argus Press. $1.76 net. 
So large a part of this book is based on Bibli- 
cal and ecclesiastical history that it might 
almost be called an economic interpretation 
of church history. The author’s critical posi- 
tion is that of the extreme rationalistic school. 
His message is that in the Oriental, classic 
and Western civilizations there has resulted 
a social cleavage into two principal classes, 
upper and lower, and that the decline and fall 
of civilization has been due to the abuse of 
this social cleavage. His ethical attitude may 
be judged by the statement that ‘‘ the decline 
of Rome was the cause not the effect of evil 
conduct ’”’ and that ‘‘ to advocate ‘ righteous- 
ness’ as a primary factor of human develop- 
ment is like advising a man to lift himself by 
his boot straps.’’ The remedy proposed for 
all evils, economic and moral, is apparently— 
though this does not appear until the end of 
the book—the single tax in modified form. 

ie Se @: fee Molin Meats 

x e 0 ie. 

143. J. Harper & Bros. $1.00 net, a oa 
A brief review of one of the worst instances 
of industrial warfare ever witnessed in this 
country, a warfare which counted its thou- 
sands of unfortunate victims. Little of this, 
however, is indicated in Mr. Montague’s nar- 
rative. Admiration for the achievement of the 
victors is the predominant note. The author 
hints not at all of charters violated and state 
laws transgressed, nor does he describe meth- 
ods employed to throttle competition and gain 


Oil 
pp. 
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sole possession of markets. He who reads 
this account alone will know but little of that 
terrible conflict out of which the Standard 
Oil Company emerged victorious. The book 
is a reprint of two papers which the author 
prepared when Ricardo scholar in Harvard 
University. 

The Trusts, by Hon. Wm. M. Coline. pp. 338 

(paper). Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cents. 
A new edition of a well-known study of trade 
relations by the assistant to the Attorney 
General, whose special work it is to act in the 
enforcement of the United States anti-trust 
laws. 


Liberty and Labor by Wm. Rader. pp. 29 
(paper). “The New Boo Store,” San Francisco. 
Economics and Politics in land, 1720- 
1750, and the Public Danjel Du 

Bes x a) Geor L. Bionseat, 
% r); 00, by a 
2 a 808-1800 Ey. 


at TekeeL, 6B ee bO (paper). Johns Hop. 
on akaki, 8S. aper : Sn 0 
kins Press. Each dee cents. se <i 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Little Colonel at Boarding School, by 
— bg ply Johnston, pp. 306. L. ne Bage 
The Little C olonel loses nothing in interest as 
she grows older. Her experiences at board- 
ing school are made human as well as reada- 
ble. For its wholesome good sense and pleas- 
ant entertainment we cordially recommend 
this number of the series to girls and the 

mothers of girls. 

The Mutineers, by Eustace Ae Mae cee pp. 

291. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.001 
Boys will like this book better than their 
elders, who would prefer a story of school 
in which the intellectual life among two hun- 
dred boys plays more figure. In this, how- 
ever, we fear that the story is in some degree 
up to date. Baseball is the author’s enthusi- 
asm. The rank favoritism in the assignment 
of parts and places stirs a group to rebellion. 
They organize a rival nine and win a victory 
which turns the tide of school feeling back to 
more honest and manly ways. The story is 
readable and exciting but the tone of its ath- 
letics is too professional. 

Detending the Bank, by Edward S. van Zile. 

pp. 313. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00 net. 
A detective story, in which the amateur Sher- 
lock Holmeses are two boys anda girl. The 
scene is drawn from Troy, N. Y., with a good 
deal of local color. The story shows a good 
deal of invention and the interest is well sus- 
tained. 

Os le 

Pine * fotiirop ub. ee Yet 00 net Pet. 
The moral is written rather too ‘plainly upon 
these stories. They are the sort of invention 
which passes readily when told by word of 
mouth to little children but are rather slight 
for print. The illustrations are clever. 

Ahead of the Arm ay, D y W. O. Sreddard. pp. 

302. Lothrop Publi ing Co. $1. 
Mingles fiction and history for onl in Mr. 
Stoddard’s clever and readable style. His 
boy hero happens into Vera Cruz just before 
General Scott’s invasion and remains in the 
city during the siege. We meet as subaltern 
officers of the American army such men as 
Grant, Lee and McClellan; and there are in- 
telligent and interesting glimpses of Mexican 
life and manners in city and country. Boys 
will, enjoy the book and learn something 
from it. 


On § Assignment, D 8. T. = Pp. 
307. throp Publishing Con $1.00 n m 


The hero of this story is a young sore of the 
adventurous type who secures unusual! assign- 
ments as a newspaper reporter. He has vari- 
ous experiences with the Indians in their wild 
snake dances, and with the cattle thieves 
and committees of public order in the Rocky 
Mountain region. The author’s aim is sensa- 
tional rather than the artistic study of life or 
character. He has, however, made a readable 
book. 

tae. pp. oa ‘op. Pe Gog. ican. 
Pure farce of the lightest kind and not remark- 
ably amusing. A boy discovers in himself 
the power of picking ripe oranges from wintry 
trees. He carries the gift to New York where 
his wild adventures hardly fit in with the 
commonplace life of that rather prosaic city. 


EDUCATION 

Pa te or Beginn by C. W. Burkett, 
Stevens {or D. H. Min pe. 267. Ginn & 
The authors of this handbook are professors 
in the North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. They believe that the 
science of agriculture may be taught as read- 
ily as any other and have shown the way in 
this admirably written and illustrated text- 
book. In the hands of a good teacher it 
should be full of interest to either city or 

country children. 

ro Stories from Ame 


He rican History, b 
A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. pp. 259. Gink 
& Co. 50 cents. 


Fourteen notable and dramatic events center- 
ing about heroic personalities in the first fifty 
years of our nation’s life told with graphic 
detail and in a lively manner. The book is 
excellently adapted for supplementary read- 
ing in connection with history courses. It is 
also worth buying for the home. 

American Government, by Robt. jew ashy. 

pp. scot Maemillan Co. $1.00 ne 
Intended for secondary schools, with a view 
toe giving information and preparing the mind 
for an intelligent consideration of political 
questions and of the duties of a citizen. The 
book works from the town or other local gov- 
ernment out to its full consideration of na- 
tional affairs. It is sufficiently full and well 
illustrated. 

The Jones Readers, by L. H. Jones, 5 vols. 

First to Fitth Grades. Ginn & Co. 
Progressive from the first exercises of the 
child, for whom the attraction of bright 
colored pictures is provided, to the study of 
selections from the best literature. ‘The ma- 
terial is chosen with a view to keeping the in- 
terest of the scholar alive and the notes are 
just sufficient to elucidate the difficulties. An 
admirable and comprehensive series. 

El Haz de Lena, by D. Gaspar Niifiez de Arce, 

edited, ete., by Rudo ph Sechwill. pp. 153. D.C. 

Heath & Co 
One of the most remarkable of modern Span- 
ish plays admirably introduced and annotated 
by Professor Schwill of Yale for American 
students. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Memoirs of the Life of the Late John a ea 
vr. Esq., by Nimrod. pp. 206. D. Apple 
y Co. 


From the edition of 1837 with numerous sport- 
ing plates in colors. The hero was an Eng- 
lishman of family, who ran through a great 
property in a few years of madcap adventure 
of an unedifying sort. 

tick Dictionary, Bureau of American Eth- 


caear. Bulletin 25 . by James Hammond Trum- 
bull. pp. 347. Smithsonian Institute. 


A dictionary of the Algonquin dialect spoken 
by the Indians of Natick (Mass.), into which 
John Eliot translated his famous Bible. Dr. 
Trumbull spent many years upon the work, 
and it was put into the hands of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology by his widow. The 
book has an introduction by Edward Everett 
Hale. In connection with Eliot’s Bible it is 
of the highest value in the study of the largest 
group of American Indian tongues, and has 
a high historical interest for students of New 
England history. 

0) b 0 
ex-Bachelor and ed by a Young Married 
Lg Paul Elder ‘& co , San Francisco. $1.00 
ne 

An amusing and amusingly illustrated collec- 
tion of libelous utterances, sincere and ban- 
tering, from literature, ancient and modern, 
regarding women, arranged for every day in 
a year. The title and the apologetic couplet 
on the title-page prove that the book is not 
cynical, but merely meant to provoke discus- 
we 
Peet eee ednee)  G. Montpoter, 
0 
ery, Ph Be oP 25 yl ree 
An essay oy epistomological analysis. 


The Constitutional Ethics of Secession, and 
“ War is Hell,” two speeches by Chas. Francis 
gees 2s PP. 41 (paper). Houghton, Mifflin & 


ais Steemment- a f the Seminary and 

cially Its Retention I Ashuen in iBT oy 
Rev. "sam'l W Boardman, D. D., LL.D. ey 
(paper). Published by the author at Bloomfield, 


Karma, a Story of Buddhist Ethics, by Paul 
ee. a pp. 46 (paper). Open Court’ Pub. Co. 
cents. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 13, Sunday. The Working of Faith.— 

Acts 3: 11-26. 

The “ Prince of Life’’—the margin has 
** Author,”” which brings the most startling 
of paradoxes into the sentence; ye “killed 
the Author of life.” The apostles were wit- 
nesses of the resurrection, but so are we in 
walking with the risen and living Lord. The 
Christ of history may be questioned or denied, 
but the Christ of experience and conduct is 
undeniable. Note that God’s blessing is in 
turning men from their iniquities. 


Sept. 14. The Only Name.—Acts 4: 1-12. 

Names in the Hebrew thought were usually 
significant. The name expressed the man. 
Peter as the mouthpiece of the apostles 
makes the same exclusive claim which Jesus 
had insisted on. In none other is salvation. 
The Romans would have given Christ a place 
in their house of gods. The Mohammedans 
give him a place above Moses and just beneath 
Mohammed. But it is only as Son of God and 
author of life for men in an exclusive sense 
that his life and work become intelligible. In 
denying him his throne we gain nothing and 
bring all to confusion. 


Sept. 15. God, rather than Men.—Acts 4: 

13-22. 

Instead of getting rid of Jesus the rulers 
had multiplied him. The disciples might 
teach, if they did not teach in his name. 
They might heal, if they did not give him the 
glory. They might witness of themselves, 
but not of his resurrection. What the powers 
of the world want us not to do, gives a good 
hint of our duty and opportunity. 


Sept. 16. Peter and Ananias.—Acts 5: 1-11. 

The sin of Ananias was like the sin of Judas, 
he tried to carry coveteousness into the king- 
dom. The swift punishment is an index of 
his real character and of the need that this 
sort of increeping worldliness should be 
checked at the start. The experiment of com- 
munism must be tried, but fairly. Its failure 
left the Church free to live in the social life of 
all times for which it was to be the saving 
salt. Compare Matt. 5: 13. 


Sept. 17. Witnesses with the Holy Spirit.— 

Acts 5: 17-32. 

Here is the spirit of the Christian boldness 
which has made beginnings in all mission 
fields. Weare witnesses—but with the Holy 
Spirit. The apostles already experienced the 
fulfillment of Christ’s promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you always.”’ He who has this confi- 
dence can do work and leave results to God. 


Sept. 18. The Two Simons.—Acts. 8: 4-24, 

Jesus after his ‘resurrection had himself 
expressly included Samaria in the field of the 
first witness [ Acts.1: 8]. Butas Philip was not 
an apostle and the feeling between Jews and 
Samaritans was bitter, it would be best for 
the apostles to give their personal approba- 
tion and supervision to the Samaritan church. 
Simon explained the power of Philip after his 
own theory. Here was a spirit greater than 
he knew. But perhaps its agents might be 
bribed. He was soon out of the church and 
long a power for evil in the world. 


Sept. 19. Peter’s Vision.—Acts. 10: 1-20. 

The unity of the church demanded that the 
reception of the Gentiles should not begin 
with the apostle to the Gentiles. Peter’s 
mind, originally of the extreme Jewish sep- 
eratist type, had been a little prepared by the 
experience in Samaria. Yet even from the 
hated Samaritans to the despised Gentiles was 
a long step—how long the surviving prejudice 
of the orthodox Jews is a living witness. 


I’ve put my foot in it so often I’m some- 
times afraid I must realy be a centipe.¢.— 
Brander Matthews. 
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Self. Life and Christ Life* 


By Rey. A. 


The student of the first epistle of Peter 
might easily imagine that the apostle 
wrote it with his Bible open before him 
at the book of the prophet Samuel. The 
life against which Peter warned the Jews 
scattered throughout Asia Minor who 
had become disciples of Christ and whom 
he therefore calls ‘elect ” was illustrated 
in those chapters, and had been carried 
to its logical results by the Gentiles 
among whom they were living. Eli’s 
sons, Nabal and Saul and others had 
wrecked their own lives and had ruined 
their followers by indulging the lusts of 
the flesh, and David’s career had in a 
measure shown the nobler life which his 
greater son had manifested. Taking the 
part chosen for this lesson, 4: 1-11, the 
apostle briefly sets forth: 

1. The self life [3-6]. It was simply 
yielding to unrestrained desires. Not all 
men go to the excesses which the apostle 
describes, but all who follow their natural 
inclinations go in the same direction. 
And the society in which the elect were 
living, then as now, bore abundant testi- 
mony to whither that direction pointed. 
On every hand were “‘lasciviousness, lusts, 
wine bibbing, reveling, carousings and 
abominable idolatries.’’ The streets of 
the cities of that day. probably revealed 
no worse scenes than some of those in 
our own lands. The modern saloon and 
brothel had their counterparts in Pontus, 
Galatia and other Asian provinces. Most 
openly repulsive in the poorer quarters, 
they were not worse there than in the 
haunts of the rich. Those who lived to 
please themselves lived selfishly and many 
of them grossly. The beast in man came 
uppermost. Conscience was dead in them 
and they could not understand why others 
should not ‘run with them into the same 
excess of riot.””, Some mean motive, they 


“thought, must restrain them. Those who 


lived for themselves spoke evil of those 
who did not share their pleasures. They 
were not ‘‘ good fellows.”’ 

Thus the strife went on between those 
who approved of drinking and carousing 
and those who sought to stop it. Thus it 
goes on today. Thus it had gone on when 
the gospel of the Old Testament had been 
preached to past generations, to those 
[v. 6] who were judged according to men in 
the flesh that they might “live according 
to God in the spirit.’””, Some had heard 
the appeal, imperfect though it was. But 
the persuasion against living the base life 
was far stronger as Peter urged it and as 
it is pressed on us today. 

2. The reason for abandoning the self life 
[vs. 1, 2}. A new ideal life, far beyond 
what David realized is before us. The 
Son of David has shown what man can be. 
He has completely conquered the tempta- 
tions which his disciples find so strong. 
They honored and adored him, therefore 
they should live among men as he had 
lived. ‘‘Forasmuch then as Christ suf- 
fered in the flesh, arm ye yourselves with 
the same mind.”’ “Sanctify in your 
hearts Christ as Lord.’’ This is the suf- 
ficient appeal to the Christian to keep 
himself free from the self life, both from 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 
20. Abstinence from Evil. Temperance Lesson. 
Text, 1 Peter 4: 1-11. 


E. Dunning 


its coarse vices and its refined selfishness. 
“Your manner of life in Christ,’’ the 
apostle said, will put to shame those who 
revile you. 

3. The traits of the Christ life (vs. 7-11]. 
The apostle did not waste words ‘in ’gen- 
eral exhortations. He told Christians 
just what to do to promote the Christian 
life among themselves and their brethren. 
The same instructions come to us as 
though directly from God. We must cul- 
tivate : 

(a) A sound and sober mind. This we 
do by keeping company with Christ in our 
thoughts and keeping away from evil 
resorts. This letter of TPeter consists 
largely in repetition of the same exhorta- 
tion. Read the whole of it and mark 
such passages as 1: 13-16; 2: 1-5, 11, 12; 
3: 14-17; 4: 1-5; 5: 8-10. 

(b) Love to one another [v. 8]. This 
is the supreme duty. It will put out of 
sight the sins, which have been repented 
of, of those who love, and the sins of those 
who are loved, Christian love creates an 
atmosphere to which sin is foreign and 
where it cannot flourish. Love others into 
goodness, into Christlikeness, by rejoicing 
in everything in them that is Christlike. 

(c) Hospitality [v. 9].. Welcome the 
brethren into your homes. Share with 
them generously what you have, without 
complaining because of the labor and care 
involved. Christian hospitality is a mis- 
sionary power that is far too much neg- 
lected. 

(7) Using one’s gifts for others as a 
child of God [vs.. 10, 11}. Cultivate the 
gift of speaking in companies of believ- 
ers, and in private conversation. Enter- 
tain your friends without boring them. 
Tell good stories if you can. Give coun- 
sel where it is needed when you are able 
to give it, and let it be seen that God 
is speaking through you because Christ 
lives in you. Minister to others as you 
have opportunity, when they are in 
trouble, or sick or tired or perplexed or 
poor or in any need. And so minister 
that they will see that your bounty, 
whether it be sympathy, or work, or 
money or anything else, is ‘‘as of the 
strength which God supplieth.” 

Show that by living with Christ and 
knowing God through him you have an 
unfailing source of love, confidence in 
the future, courage and good will. To 
manifest to others that what they value 
in you is what God supplies is to be a 
missionary of Christ, wherever you are. 

4. The motive of the Christian life [v.11]. 
It is to lead men to know Christ as he is, 
the highest ideal man, the manifestation 
of God among men, and so to glorify God 
in all things that they love and admire 
and aspire to. This is to fulfill the high- 
est ambition. It is to be one with him 
‘whose is the glory, and the dominion 
forever and eyer.”’ 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 13-19. The Man with One 
Talent. Matt. 25: 14-30. 

Are there one-talented men in this church? Are 
they at work? If not, why not? Christ’s warning 
to one-talented men. A place for everybody. 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 357.) 





12 September 1903 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept 20-26. Why and How We 
Should Bear Witness for Christ. Acts 5: 27- 
Gratitude, loyalty, obedience to his com- 
mands, the need of the world—these are some 
of the reasons why we should bear witness 
for Christ; but in addition and quite as power- 
ful as a motive is the realization on our part 
that we have something worth while to pass 
on to others. That is the secret of all suecess- 
ful approach to others. How does the book 
agent sell his goods? How does the life in- 
surance man accomplish his end? How does 
the believer in some new ism propagate it, 
making all due allowances for what are called 
“the tricks of the trade?’’ He who first of 
all believes heartily in the thing which he ad- 
vocates is the man to send out into the world 
to gain converts. 





We have a tremendously good thing in our 
Christianity; it cannot be discounted; it is 
not to be apologized for. It means more abun- 
dant life here. It guarantees for us the here- 
after. No better way than Jesus’ way has 
disclosed itself in nineteen centuries; no more 
feasible solution for our social and industrial 
problems has appeared than the rule of be- 
havior which Jesus laid down; no richer, 
deeper satisfactions come than those which 
arise from fellowship with Christ in thought 
and work. That is the way the early disciples 
felt about their faith. It had made the world 
over for them; it had unlocked the door of 
inexhaustible riches. That is why they went 
so bravely and eagerly over land and sea pro- 
claiming the good news. 





We need, of course, to exercise common 
sense as respects our testimony. Not much is 
gained by standing up in an electric car and 
shouting out, ‘‘ I believe in Jesus Christ.’’ It 
may be wise to buttonhole a stranger now and 
then, but in the long run, the witness of the 
lips counts when it is backed by the testimony 
of the life and your influence counts most 
with those who know you best and who see 
how you translate your professed faith in 
Jesus into ‘‘deeds of week-day holiness.” 


Our passage shows that Christian testimony 
must often be given in the teeth of opposition. 
It may be a brave thing to stand up in prayer 
meeting in the midst of friends of Jesus and 
speak your word, but it is far braver to go into 
a group of working men hostile to Christian- 
ity, or to live in a home most of whose mem- 
bers are irreligious, and there stand up for 
Jesus Christ in the right way and all the time. 
Have we done any of this kind of witnessing 
the past year? The apostles had a great deal 
of it todo and because they did it so unflinch- 
ingly, the faith has come down to us with the 
marks of their heroism upon it. 





Another call for testimony comes from those 
places in which. Christ is little known. When 
Bishop Tucker, that noble missionary in 
Uganda, applied for a position from the 
Chureh Missionary Society, he told the offi- 
cials that he wanted to go where men were 
most lost. The willingness to go where the 
need was great took him to Africa; it takes 
other men to Arizona or Montana, and still the 
number of workers in these distant fields is all 
too small. However, Christ may be almost as 
little known at a home on the next street to 
you here in privileged New England. Take 
this principle of witness-bearing in the midst 
of opposition and ignorance and indifference 
and work it out in its application to your own 
Christian service. The real joy of testifying 
comes not after we have made a fine speech in 
prayer meeting, but after at some cost to our- 
selves we have told those who do not care an 
iota for Jesus Christ, about his love for and 
interest in them. 
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The Pottawattamie Point Assembly 


A. Significant and Profitable Assemblage of Congregationalists Out in the Open 


As Pottawattamie_ Point does not appear 
upon maps aceessible to the general reader, I 
would say that it is a slight projection upon 
the western shore of Lake Michigan at the 
mouth of Gallien Creek and about seventy 
miles from Chieago. Viewed from the lake- 
ward side it is a sand bar; from inland, a sand 
dune on which a few trees and vines are mak- 
ing a brave attempt to get strong enough to 
withstand winds and drought on the scanty 
dirt afforded by the desert-like soil in which 
they have somehow become rooted. 

Near by to the southward is a deserted 
wharf. of New Buffalo, once a town of great 
expectations but whose glory departed: when, 
some forty years ago, the Michigan Central 
Railroad ceased to make it its western termi- 
nal in favor of its then rival Chicago. Stretch- 
ing northward for miles is a magnificent beach 
on which the prevailing west winds keep the 
breakers almost continually rolling. This 
water front with the varying beauty of its 
outlook on the great inland sea and the 
majesty of the might of its rolling waters is 
the attraction of the location. 

With few exceptions the members of the 
assembly, some two hundred all in all, and 
representing sixteen states, lived in tents and 
the assembly hall was a modern tabernacle 
imported from Chicago. Many came unpre- 
pared for so close contact with nature, and 
there was some difficulty in getting settled; 
but on the whole the visitors got along with 
less grumbling than one usually hears in 


the cottages and boarding houses of a fully . 


equipped assembly ground, and especially 
those who pitched their tents near the beach 
were enthusiastic in expressions of delight 
with their manner of life. 

The beach was the natural place of rendez- 
vous in the free periods of the afternoon and 
one service, that at. the vesper hour, was held 
there when the conditions of the weather per- 
mitted. These vesper services were much 
like those held on Round Top at Northfield, 
except that in the presence of the stronger 
aspects of nature, in the voice of many waters 
and the great expanse of the sky, the influence 
of the message from the works of God was 
more distinctly dominant. The oceasional 
force of the west winds and the accompanying 
thunder of the surf upon the beach explains 
the placing of the assembly headquarters and 
most of the private tents behind the shelter of 
the dunes amid the orchards and vineyards of 
a typical Michigan fruit farm. 

The hospitality of the farm was generously 
given to the assembly by Mr. E. K. Warren of 
Three Oaks, Mich., widely known through his 
connection with large Sunday School interests 
and. at present the head of the committee on 
transportation to the coming Sunday School 
convention at Jerusalem. It should also be 
said that the assembly was not only indebted 
to him for the grounds and general equipment, 
but for the larger part of the expense for the 
program—all in all a very substantial gift to 
theological education for the present year. 

That it was aninvestment abundantly worth 
while is the enthusiastic belief of all who 
availed themselves of its benefits. The plan 
of the assembly was sagaciously framed by 
those who had unusual insight into the needs 
of the Church and the ministry of today and 
how to meet them. The project originated 
with Rev. Harry 8S. Wannamaker of Elyria, 
0., the secretary of the assembly. The labor 
of administration has fallen largely upon him, 
and he is a brother to be ‘‘ esteemed very 
highly for his works’ sake.” 

The one idea of the assembly is inductive 
Bible study. Everything else done in such 
gatherings, if it found a place here at all, was 


By Rev. J: H. CHanpLer 


subordinated to this form of return to the 
Scriptures. The daily program was an hour. 
and a half of book study under President 
King of Oberlin College, followed by a similar 
period under Dean Bosworth of the same in- 
stitution. There was a good deal of private 
work along the same lines in the supposedly 
free hours of the afternoon with general lec- 
tures in the evening. 

With all due respect to the evening speakers, 
who were all men of large reputation and ac- 
knowledged leadership in the denomination, 
as a matter of fact, no message awakened 
much enthusiasm except it were somewhat 
along the samé line. Even the burning ques- 
tion of the union of two other denominations 
with our, own, discussed by Dr. Dunning of 
Boston, and emphasized by the presence and 
address of Bishop Kephart of the United 
Brethren in Christ, failed to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the assembly in any such degree as 
Dr. Dunning’s second lecture on Christ as a 
Teacher. 

This is deeply significant. We are in the 
current of a new return to the Scriptures 
themselves. The past two decades in the 
seminaries have been a period of experiment 
as to how todo it and the collecting of a mass 
of new material. ‘The assets hitherto in most 
quarters have not been great, probably because 
the teachers of teachers have not mastered 
the art of presenting their new material. 

President King and Dean Bosworth deserve 
their place as the first teachers in the assem- 
bly gathered for the work carried’on because 
they are among the first to have mastered the 
art of teaching the Bible to preachers in the 
way which can be carried without essential 
change into the average congregation. They 
themselves have learned how faster than oth- 
ers, perhaps, because their main work has 
been with collegians rather than with divinity 
students. What President King gives to vet- 
eran ministers is. what essentially he has been 
working out for the young people in his train- 
ing classes for the past twenty years. The 
Old Testament study was given by Dean San- 
ders of Yale University on the closing days 
of the assembly. It is true of him as of the 
Oberlin professors, that his method has been 
worked out almost entirely in connection with 
the college department of Yale. 

The assembly adopted, Aug. 25, a constitu- 
tion, and in becoming a permanent organiza- 
tion elected as officers for the ensuing year 
Dr. A. M. Bredie of Hinsdale, Ill, as presi- 
dent; Dr. H. C. Herring of Omaha, Neb., as 
vice-president; and Rev. H. S. Wannamaker 
of Elyria, O., as secretary and treasurer, with 
a representative board-of managers and coun- 
selors—which I will not give however, as it 
was left partially incomplete to allow some 
representatives from the denominations seek- 
ing alliance with us. The assembly hopes to 
justify the name, Congregational National 
Summer Assembly, and to do this must find 
its permanent location somewhere in the In- 
terior states. The kind of work done differ- 
entiates it from any other existing organiza- 
tion, and meets a demand just beginning to be 
generally recognized and not likely to be so well 
provided for in well-established centers, with 
the traditions of Winona and Northfield. 

The unanimous: desire to continue essen- 
tially the same program of work is coupled 
with the determination, so far as possible, to 
retain the same teachers, adding others as 
oceasion demands, and available men are 
found without displacing those under whom 
the institution has come into being. 

Except in matters of merest detail the as- 
sembly was conspicuously ‘‘ of one heart and 
one mind.” The divisions occasioned by in- 


cipient investigation of the Bible by the new 
methods seem to disappear with larger knowl- 
edge, and this is doubtless a sign that we are 
approaching a time of more positive faith, 
together with a more general theological 
agreement. 

It would be interesting to note the drift of 
things brought out in the pastors’ conferences, 
such as a pronounced sentiment in favor of 
some liturgical enrichment in worship; a mod- 
ification of the Christian Endeavor pledge; a 
return from literary to expository preaching; 
but space forbids amplification except in the 
case of the one question which outside of 
the Bible study awakened deepest interest— 
the organic union of the Congregational, the 
United Brethren in Christ and the Methodist 
Protestant denominations. 

An enthusiastic sentiment was voiced in this 
resolution: 


The plan of union now before the three de- 
nominations has our unqualified indorsement, 
and seems to us, if it shall be cordially 
adopted, to be a step of incalculable, signifi- 
cance in its bearing upon the reunion of 
Christendom. We pledge our earnest prayer 
and enthusiastic effort in aid of the movement 
just begun. 


Bishop Kephart of the United Brethren 
preached on the morning of Aug. 23. He 
made a very favorable impression and was 
warmly greeted. He said that the sentiment 
in his body was strongly in favor of union. 
When asked what would become of his office 
after the union, he remarked that a study of 
Congregationalism had led him to the opinion 
that the United Brethren had worked out just 
the kind of an elective, advisory form of over- 
sight which the Congregationalists at the pres- 
ent moment needed. 

Is it not possible that a distinctly American 
and democratic expression of the office of 
bishop related to a group of associated churches 
has come to the kingdom of Congregationalism 
for such a time as this? 


A New College President 


Professor Ellis was chosen president of 
Tabor College early in July, and comes to this 
office from twenty years’ service as professor 
of Latin in Olivet College, Mich., of which 





N. ELLIS 


PRES. GEORGE 


institution he is an alumnus. At Olivet he 
was for a time, also, field secretary and was 
able not only to win friends and money for 
the institution, but secured many students as 
well. After his graduation he served for two 
years as principal of the normal department 
of Talladega College ; then founded its pre- 
paratory department, of which he was princi- 
pal three years. 
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A Neighborly Launch 


By Joun CoTTon 


One of the best ways of seeing the sights 
of Boston harbor is to take a trip on the 
launch of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
in care of sky-pilot Fred P. Greenwood and 
sea captain S. W. Nickerson. In this way 
one is able to get distinct impressions of the 
human interest that attaches to all kinds of 
craft, from a seven-master to a fire boat. 
Moreover, it is well worth while to exchange 
a how-do-you-do with fellow-citizens who 
spend their days and nights on mud scows. 
These men of the ungainly flat-boats occupy 
less dignified positions than the officers of 
ocean liners, but hardly less important, for 
their work has much to do with making navi- 
gation safer. By means of enormous dredg- 
ing machines, that cost $10,000 apiece, they 
are scooping out a channel thirty feet deep 
at low tide and a thousand feet wide. In 
this comparison of the steamer and the scow 
the judicious, especially among pulpit aspir- 
ants, will see a parable that need not here be 
pressed. 

The launch, itself named the Seaman’s 
Friend, is kept busy by men and women who 
are doing good, and that continually, among 
the sailors of the port. On Sunday after- 
noons a choir made up of the young people 
of some Endeavor Society goes here and there 
in the harbor, by the wharves, near the North 


Do able-bodied seamen really care to have 
people bring them gifts of flowers? As the 
committee from the W. C. T. U., led by Mrs. 
Samuel Wright Simpson, came to the landing, 
I heard an irreverent chap on one of the tugs 
say, ‘‘Here’s the bouquet sisters,’ and I 
wondered if the flowers were more of a joke 
than a solace. But by the time two ships had 
been visited I had fully repented of having 
entertained the cynical suggestion. Some- 
times the younger men would make a race, 
running the length of the deck to make sure 
of getting one of the limited number of bou- 
quets available for their ship. A smile of 
childlike pleasure is many removes from the 
gratitude of a languid politeness. ‘‘ You can’t 
get any of these outside,’’ said genial Mission- 
ary Greenwood as he pitched a big bungh over 
the high bulwarks; and the ‘‘ Well, I guess 
not”? that came in reply left no ddubt as to 
the wisdom of making the gift. Said one 
man, while he looked admiringly at his pres- 
ent, “ First flowers I’ve seen for four months.”’ 

When one remembers that for weeks at a 


o 


End pier, alongside a Cunarder or to the 


Marine Hospital. 
The other day I was with such a company, 


twenty in all, when our boat rested near the 4 


old frigate Constitution and opposite to the 
steamer Commonwealth of the Dominion Line. 


The sound of the choir-leader’s cornet brought + 


to the ship’s side a large number of stewards, 
deck-hands and detained passengers, and sey- 
eral heads appeared filling the porthole frames. 
Of all the hymns sung the best liked were, 
‘Let the lower lights be burning” and 
*“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

The value of these Sunday singing expedi- 
tions is something that no one is able to state 
in terms, but it is evident that the old hymns 
sung at the close of the day serve well to re- 
awaken memory in men whose past has not 
been entirely without Christian influence. 

At intervals during the week the launch is 
used for distributing good literature and fresh 
flowers. My fortune brought me on board 
one day when the boat was to go the rounds 
of the harbor on this double duty. Toa man 
from the short grass country there was some- 
thing impressive in the variety of vessels that 
lay at anchor. There were banana boats from 
the West Indies, swell yachts like the Ka- 
nawha, fresh from victory on Long Island 
Sound, or the old Defender, resting on its re- 
nown, traders from Bergen and Hartlepool, 
coal boats from Virginia, fishing smacks and 
tramp ships from anywhere. One merchant 
vessel professed to hail from Kjébenhavan ; 
but this only goes to show that foreigners can 
not spell, for the ship’s real home was Copen- 
hagen. 

There is further surprise for the mere lands- 
man, when he takes a trip like this, in the 
most reasonable fact that sailors like to have 
pet animals. Many barks have dogs on board ; 
dogs of divers sorts, from the silky spaniel to 
the bull pup, whose style of beauty defies 
esthetic analysis. 

As for the literature that is handed to the 
sailors, it is of the quality that makes them 
eager for second packages: Scribner’s, Cen- 
tury, McClure’s, Youths’ Companion and 
others of like grade, and the Christian 
Herald and volumes of the Moody Colport- 
age Library. There are no tracts between 
the leaves. If well-meaning persons send 
inferior reading matter to be distributed 
by the Seamen’s Friend, it is safe to say that 
it is so disposed of that the sailors are not 
harmed nor their expectations lowered. 





THE SEAMAN’S FRIEND 


time the sailor is restricted in his social op- 
portunities, the necessity of wise ministra- 
tions in his behalf becomes more apparent. 
Now the cheery service rendered by means of 
the launch is only a tithe of what the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, aided by the Woman’s 
Seaman’s Friend Society, is doing for these 
men in the name and spirit of Jesus Christ. 

At the society’s chapel on Hanover Street 
there is a homelike welcome for all seamen. 
Socials, entertainments, suppers are provided 
to meet legitimate demands of human nature 
when ashore. Needy men are given relief, in- 
temperate men are persuaded to abstain from 
the use of liquor, men who have earned money 
are encouraged to deposit it in the Boston 
savings banks. A correspondence committee of 
gentlewomen keeps in touch with a good num- 
ber who have learned to think of the chapel 
as a home. The society also maintains a 
bethel at Vineyard Haven on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where Chaplain Madison Edwards is 
known and beloved as a big brother to every- 
body. 

In all these activities there is the evangel- 
istic undertone, and year by year the workers 
are made happy in learning that many greatly 
tempted men are led into communion with 
God through Christ the Lord. This Congre- 
gational society was organized seventy-five 
years agoin Dr. Lyman Beecher’s church on 
Hanover Street, and it is fully in keeping with 
the traditions that the present day helpers 
should not be satisfied with anything less than 
the spiritual renewal of those among whom 
they work. Lyman Beecher used to say that 
‘** the greatest thing was not theology, not con- 
troversy, but saving souls.”’ 





Warnings pique curiosity as often as they 
arouse prudence.—Anthony Hope. 
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Financing the Local Church 


BY REV. 0. L. KIPLINGER, MICHIGAN CITY, 
IND. 


THE NEED 


The Church needs money to carry on her 
great work. The success of any business 
enterprise depends, in large measure, upon 
the investment of funds. The Church is a 
business enterprise for doing Christian work, 
and hence is dependent on thought, system 
and money. 

The Church should stand on as sound a finan- 
cial basis as the best business enterprise in 
the city. There are enough practical men in 
the average church to make it so if they would 
use the same energetic common sense in church 
affairs that they put into their own enterprises. 
But generally they are so much absorbed in 
their own business that they will give neither 
the time, thought, nor strength to church 
problems which they require. Therefore the 
pastor of the average church must lead its 
business enterprise as well as be its spiritual 
teacher and guide. On this point doctors 
disagree. Some say, Let the minister be free 
from the business affairs of the church. 
Others say, Let him lead in all things. I 
have tried both prescriptions and would say 
that, at least through the church’s formative 
period, the pastor should lead the executive 
side of church work. The best man in the 
church does not know the pulse of the people 
as the pastor does, and he can render much 
assistance by participating in all business 
meetings of the board of trustees and of the 
congregation. 

Churches may need a word of warning. Do 
not compel the pastor to act as though money 
is all he is after. Do not make him feel that 
all responsibility rests on him, but let him 
share it. 

It is the duty of every church to inaugurate 
a system of finance which shall stand and 
grow firm in the community. Without this, 
its local life will not be vigorous and its be- 
nevoleni and charitable work will fail. 

These suggestions, born out of experience, 
have been found practical and useful: 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT 


The current expense account should be care- 
fully estimated at the beginning of the year. 
A carefully itemized estimate of necessary 
expenses should be presented to the congrega- 
tion, that every member may know what it 
costs each week to run the church. Make a 
full solicitation for the necessary funds. ~ 

Keep the men at current expenses. Do not 
let them shift the responsibility to the women. 
Persuade the men that it is an honor to serve 
the church as trustee or treasurer. Select as 
chairman of the board of trustees a man who 
has organizing ability. Let him see that 
others do their share of work for which they 
are fitted. He should propose plans and in- 
sist on their fulfillment. 

Make plans that the people can commend. 
Take them into your confidence. It may not 
be wise to propose all new undertakings to the 
public at once. Consider néw matters in the 
meetings of the board of trustees. When they 
have unanimously agreed to support a certain 
line of action, bring the matter before the con- 
gregation and it will have ready supporters. 
The final action will be intelligent. 

Keep the financial record of the church so 
open and clean that everybody believes in the 
church’s integrity and business ability. Make 
full and explicit business statements statedly 
to the congregation. 

Insist on a little help from every one. It is 
manifestly every Christian’s duty to give 
something, if but a penny. Indifference 
among Christians is far too prevalent. The 
church must be brave enough to point kindly 
but firmly to members who are neglecting a 
solemn duty with no reasonable excuse and 
to insist upon its observance. The Church 
is the only organization that allows the viola- 
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tion of the money obligation. We do not advo- 
ate a money standard of church membership, 
but we do need more pressure in financial 
affairs. The delinquency of church members, 
who could do better if they would, hinders 
many true and loyal men who would do more 
for Christianity if church members would do 
their duty. This idea of a contribution from 
each member is neither visionary nor impossi- 
ble. Many are scared lest you will want more 
than they can spare, so give nothing. When 
they understand that you intend to ask of them 
“‘in reason,’’ many small givers can be found 
and the aggregate counts. 

Let the minister teach not only by precept, 
but by example. While it is possible that all 
ministers give liberally, they ought also to 
give wisely. If the minister’s salary averages 
with the income of his parishioners, he will 
do well to give them to understand that he 
will bear his share of the church’s financial 
burdens. In time this has an effective in- 
fluence. When an offering is to be taken, 
such a pastor can present the work strongly 
and then quietly remark: ‘“‘It is our custom 
to set aside —— dollars for this cause. We 
hope every member will earnestly think of 
the value of this work and conscientiously set 
aside the offering he feels he should make.” 
This will often result in increased contribu- 
tions. 

Make the church felt. Make it worth some- 
thing. Compel respect for it. Let the minis- 
ter be a man among men, asking no favors 
because of his profession. Let the church 


‘manifest not merely zeal for kingdom exten- 


sion, but business wisdom and _ integrity. 
Make the church so effective that no self- 
respecting community will allow it to suffer. 
Preach occasionally on the value of the church 
in its relation tothe community. Ask without 
hesitation that men shall contribute to the one 
institution that is laying broad and deep the 
foundation of all moral and material prosper- 
ity. You may not see the immediate fruit, but 
the time will come when men will naturally 
turn to your church because of what it is to 
the community life. Do something worth do- 
ing, then ask men to help you, ‘‘ for the very 
work’s sake.”’ 
SYSTEM 

The weekly envelope plan is the best I know 
for the average church. Envelopes should not 
be left at random in the pews, but supplied to 
each individual at least quarterly. Print your 
itemized statement of expenses on a card. 
Have a place on it for the amount of the 
weekly offering. Send out a good solicitor, 
the best and busiest man on the board of 
trustees. Have each member of the family 
make an individual pledge. The children’s 
small contributions are educational. We know 
of children who will not go to church without 
their envelope and their money. Get new 
members to pledge. Give all regular attend- 
ants an opportunity. Visit men who respect 
the work of the church but have no church 
affiliation. Then secure a good collector. 
Make out a monthly delinquent list upon 
which he may work. The principal weakness 
is in neglect of small accounts. This plan, 
well worked, will not only yield necessary 
money but a system of getting the same. 

BENEVOLENCES 

A simi ar plan is needed for the benevo- 
lences. A regular schedule should be arranged 
for presenting the work of each society. That 
is educational. The pastor and deacons, with 
common sense and good judgment, should rec- 
ommend an amount to be given by the church 
to each society. The modern duplicate en- 
velope, one end for church expenses, the 
other for benevolences, will be found useful. 
With ordinary foresight and care it is easy to 
deepen interest in benevolence, and with sys- 
tem in collecting the offerings, no society need 
be neglected in the average church. 

BUILDING ENTERPRISES 
The building of a church or parsonage is a 
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South Shore Breezes 


An interesting experiment is being tried at 
Hough’s Neck, Quincy. Here is a seashore resort, 
with a permanent summer population of several 
thousand—greatly increased on Sundays, holidays 
and in periods of excessive heat—about thirty per 
cent. Protestant, and four miles removed from the 
nearest church. Most of the cottages are occupied 
from ten weeks to three months, and about forty 
families remain throughout the year. About ten 
years ago a union chapel was built, in which, for 
most of the time, services have been conducted by 
Quincy pastors or by clergymen summering at the 
resort. Owing to ministerial vacations and other 
reasons there has been increasing difficulty in se- 
curing efficient service. Under these conditions 
there was great danger of the total suspension of 
the work. 

This year a successful effort was made to transfer 
the care of the work to the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. Though circumstances prevented the under- 
taking of the enterprise till midsummer, yet al- 
ready most gratifying results have been obtained. 
Rey. George H> Cate, who was engaged to take 
charge, has proved a wise administrator of the af- 
fairs of this difficult parish. The children have been 
gathered in a Sunday school. A morning preach- 
ing service with increasing attendance and deepen- 
ing interest has been held. The Christian forces of 
the place and the adherents of various denomina- 
tions more and more center in and about the chapel. 
A fund is being raised to paint and repair the ed- 
ifice. The successful prosecution of this work will 
serve as a positive protest against Sabbath dese- 
eration and other immoralities common to such a 
resort, while it will be of greatest benefit to the 
home churches of these summer residents. 

The resignation of Rev. A. H. Fuller at Easton 
Center is worthy of note. For eleven years he has 
ministered unto this people with untiring devotion 
and marked efficiency. The fruits of this long and 
harmonious union of pastor and people are evident. 
Mr. Fuller has won the respect and love of the 
churches of the conference as well as the esteem 
of his own people. The church is well organized 
and its prospects bright. Pastorates are steadily 
increasing in length in the churches of the South 
Shore and there is certainly greater efficiency, more 
harmony and more marked prosperity. 

NORFOLK. 


Fitchburg and Vicinity 

The usual midsummer separation of churches and 
pastors has assumed a serious form for the Pepper- 
ell church. Rey. J. Brainerd Thrall, its pastor for 
six years has resigned and entered upon a pastor- 
ate in Sioux Falls, 8. D. The resolutions of the 
church testify to six years of happy pastoral rela- 
tions, specifying the people’s pride in the intellec- 
tual gifts of their pastor, his tender ministries in 
afflictions, his initiative and leadership in the incor- 
poration of the church, the goodly number he has 
led into church fellowship and the fact that regular 
expenses have been met more promptly and easily 
than ever before. That the feelings of the people 
were deeper than words was shown by parting gifts 
of over $200. At least four hundred people, many 
from neighboring towns and cities, gathered at the 
closing service. 

This pastorate seems to confirm the claims of 
a recent article in The Congregationalist that golf 
may be of advantage to a minister’s work, as Mr. 
Thrall has been an enthusiastic golf player. The 
town will miss his inspiration in lines of general 
culture, such as Shakespearean and literary clubs, 
while the Sunday school and Endeavor forces of 
this vicinity have sacrificed to the good of South 
Dakota one of their most active leaders. 

New zest was added to the vacation of one of our 
pastors when the leader of an August prayer meet- 
ing sent him word that thirty-four were present, 
fifteen of them men. 

The attractiveness of the Gothic interior of Roll- 
stone Church, Fitchburg, is being enhanced by the 
introduction of electric lighting of an improved 
type, redecoration and velvet carpets, the last the 
gift of a parishioner. A. F. D. 


Massachusetts to New Hampshire 


Congregational courtesy between states—espe- 
cially in New England—is common. The last con- 
spicous example is the crossing of the line by Rev. 


Willis A. Hadley of Southbridge to assume leader- 
ship of Second Church, Keene. Mr. Hadley has 
long been a Bay State minister, going to his last 
pastorate from North Church, Lynn, in 1897. Pre- 
viously, after a brief service in Minneapolis, he was 
installed over the Belleville Church of Newbury- 
port. Southbridge last week expressed its appre- 
ciation of the work of both Mr. and Mrs. Hadley in 
a largely attended reception and a well-filled purse. 
Keene anticipates the new relation already begun. 
WwW. P. 1. 


Bits from Berkshire 


The distressing problem of moral darkness in 
rural sections is being attacked. Tent services in 
White Oaks, near Williamstown, were in progress, 
Aug. 23-30, and now are to be held Sept. 3-13, in 
Friedlyville, the southern part of West Stockbridge, 
thus covering the northern and southern sections of 
Berkshire on one side of the county. The services 
in West Stockbridge are under the superintendence 
of our county minister, Rey. 8. P. Cook, a godly, 
zealous, wise and efficient leader, and he will have 
the assistance of Secretary Emrich of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society. The tent used 
in this strategic campaign was used by Mr. Moody 
for his first meetings in Northfield. Two services 
a day will be held, afternoon and evening, and my 
next letter will state the result of this effort. Im- 
ported speakers are to be present and the pastors 
and churches in West Stockbridge, Interlaken and 
Housatonic are aiding. It certainly is the crying 
need of New England that its remote rural sec- 
tions be redeemed. Berkshire Congregationalists 
are attacking the problem: it is another thing to 
solve it. Nine years ago Berkshire Congregational 
churches undertook the support of a county minis- 
ter; now they have adopted, on others’ initiative, 
this tent campaign. It still looks to me as though 
we were only playing with the problem until Chris- 
tians in country towns feel the responsibility them- 
selves, If we do not magnify the heathen abroad, 
we surely minify him at home. A real flesh and 
blood heathen in pants is so much less interesting 
than a sentimental one in loin cloth! Christians are 
generous toward foreign missions—and God grant 
their generosity in this direction may increase!— 
but why forget the heathen next door? The most 
shameless immorality, profanation of the Sabbath, 
and gross vacancy of mind and soul are intrenched 
on these back roads within two or three miles of a 
chureh! And meetings can never do the work of 
house to house visitation! 

Rey. W. W. Curtis of West Stockbridge cele- 
brated last month the twentieth anniversary of his 
pastorate there. Next to the venerable Dr. Row- 
land, in the twenty-seventh year of his faithful and 
efficient pastorate in Lee, he has the longest re- 
cent ministry in Berkshire. Twenty or twenty- 
seven years even, seem small compared with 
earlier pastorates in Berkshire County, but as pas- 
torates run nowadays these are unusual. Mr. Cur- 
tis has enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the 
entire county so long that all rejoiced in the felicl- 
tations of his parish on this occasion. His pastor- 
ate has been coetaneous with a change in the town, 
and he has ministered faithfully and bravely, des- 
pite the fact that West Stockbridge has been grow- 
ingly left off the line of travel. Seasons of spiritual 
refreshment have from time to time cheered his 
ministry ; a generation has grown up under the in- 
spiration of his teachings and example; twice he 
has visited the Old World and returned from these 
European excursions laden with the spoils of added 
stores of information and illustration. And if to his 
zealous labors, earnest spirit and changing meth 
ods we add the influence of a companion, for many 
years president of the Berkshire branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, it will be seen how 
immeasurable is the good wrought during these 
twenty years of service. Mr. Curtis has served the 
West Stockbridge Center Church, a remote station, 
Sunday afternoons in addition to his regular parish 
labors, an arduous experience year in and year out. 

The council which met Aug. 25, at Pilgrim Me- 
morial Church, Pittsfield, to install Rev. James E. 
Gregg, its new pastor, was notable in that its pro- 
gram drew upon the faculties of three strong Amer- 
jean colleges. President Hopkins of Williams, 
Dean Sanders of Yale and Professor Ropes of Har- 
vard were among the speakers. The same council 
dismissed the retiring minister, Rev. Raymond Cal- 
kins, who takes up the pastorate of State Street 
Church, Portland. R. DE W. M. 
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Bicentennial at Colchester, Ct, 


It seemed like Old Home Week in Colchester, 
when First Church kept its bicentennial, Aug. 27, 
and Bacon Academy followed with a celebration 
on the next day. The observance began with an 
address of welcome by the pastor, Rey. E. C. In- 
galls. The responses by former Colchester “* boys” 
shows the kind of work which the Connecticut 
country church has been doing for the world. 
Prof. C. M. Geer of Hartford Seminary represented 
The School of the Prophets, Charles N. Taintor, pres- 
ident of Riverside Bank, New York, spoke for 
Sons of the Church in Business. Dr. E. B. Cragin, 
professor in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, spoke for the Laity in Professions. The 
historical address by Edward M. Day, now promi- 
nent in Hartford business circles, strikingly showed 
the power of the church in the community. 

Among those who have preached in the church 
are Dr. Henry M. Field for two years, and Rev. 
F. 8S. Hatch, now Christian Endeavor secretary in 
India. The most notable pastorates have been 
those of Rey. Lucius Curtis (1856-68) the Civil War 
pastor, and Rev. S. G. Willard (1868-87). Few 
pastors in Connecticut have been as beloved and 
have left the impress on the character and career 
of the generation of today who returned to honor 
their native town than Samuel G. Willard. 

In 1890 C. N. Ransom, a son of this church, was 
ordained to go to the Zulu Mission of the American 
Board in South Africa. He sent a gracious letter. 
At the evening session an-organ recital was given 
by W. C. Hammond of Holyoke, assisted by soloists 
from Springfield aid New Haven. The sermon was 
by Rey. H. C. Alvord of South Weymouth, Mass., 
a grandson of Ely H. Gillette of Colchester. The 
sermon was filled with allusions to the history of 
the chureh and its wide influence through those it 
has sent out. 

The following day it was announced that Dr. E. 
B. Cragin would present his native town with a 
splendidly equipped library building. The church, 
though 200 years old, is progressive. In 1874 a 
vote was passed allowing any one who joined the 
church to assent to the Apostles’ Creed rather 
than the Articles of Faith adopted in 1836—ex- 
cept, however, that no person could be elected as 
pastor, deacon or Sunday school superintendent 
without assenting to the Articles. Steps are now 
being taken toward abolition of the ecclesiastical 
society and incorporation of the church. 


Bacon Academy, in which many young people of | 


southeastern Connecticut have been trained, cele- 
brated its centennial Aug. 28. The historical ad- 
dress was by Henry N. Dickinson, Professor Geer 
spoke for Bacon Academy in the Ministry and 
other specialists for its part in the law and medi- 
cine. At the close of his address Dr. E. B. Cragin 
announced that he would give the town a $12,000 
library building, in memory of his father. 


The academy is proud to own as alumni Edward | 


F. Bigelow, nature editor of St. Nicholas; Lieuten- 
ant Brand, U. 
fessor in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York city; Rev. C. M. Geer, professor in Hart- 
ford Seminary; Rey. €C. N. Ransom of Natal Mis- 
sion; Prof. John T. Swift of the University of 
Tokyo, Japan; Lyman Trumbull, senator from L- 
linois and friend of Lincoln; William A. Bucking- 
ham, the famous war governor of Connecticut; and 
Morrison R. Waite, Chief Justice of the United 
States. 


It was announced that an alumni fund of $10,000 | 


was an assured fact. Though many of the names 

now on the roll smack of eastern Europe, the acad- 

emy promises to make them good American citizens. 
tT. ©. R. 


Education 


The Congregationalists resorting to 
View, Mich., have formed a Bay View Con- 
gregational Circle, with executive commit- 
tee, of which Rev. William Ewing of Lansing 
is chairman. 


S. N.; Dr. Edwin B. Cragin, pro- | 


Bay 


The establishment of a Congre- | 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 








Esther R. Holmes, Monson, Ma@ss.............. £3.00 
Gilbert W. Chapin, Hartford, Ct...............+.. 2.00 
Marriages 
“The haves Sor marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 
DALEY—TREADWAY—Rev. C. M. Daley, superinten- 
dent of C. 8.8. & P.S. work in South Dakota, and 


Bessie Treadway of Huron. 
DUNGAN--GEER—In_ Eure! 
Arthur Dungan, pastor at 


a Kan., Aug. 8, Rev. T. 
utton, Neb., and Elvira E. 


Geer. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 


PALMER—In Norwich Town, Ct., Sept. 2, Fannie P., 
wife of Key. William S. Palmer, D. D. 


MRS. W. 8S. PALMER 

The death of Mrs. Palmer, removed from earth a 
woman of signal unselfishness. Gifted by nature with a 
bright mind and rare cheerfulness, she adorned the 
important positions she was called to fill. nag Fa 
ence as a popular teacher in various New England 
schools, and chiefly in Cleveland, O., prepared her to 
exert a strong and helpful personal influence upon 
young people. 

As a pastor’s wife, she was much esteemed and _ be- 
loved, and though nearly thirty years have passed since 
she left her husband’s parish in Wells River, Vt., plans 
for woman’s work in that parish are still formed with 
reference to what “Mrs. Palmer accomplished while 
here.”’ 

After her husband became pastor of the Second 
Church in Norwich, Ct., she specially enlisted young 
ladies in the work of foreign missions—first in a Zenana 
Band, and later in the still flourishing Thistledown 
Cirele, of which she was for many years the president. 
She was also one of the first vice-presidents of the east- 
ern Connecticut branch of the Woman's Board of For- 
eign Missions, where in many ways she rendered valu- 
able service. 

Perhaps in no respect did she render more valuable 
service to her community than as one of the organizers 
of the notable Society of UnitedWorkers in Norwich, 
and while her health lasted, most efficiently serving 
many years as its president; conducting its affairs in its 
most Critical periods, in sucha way that her successors 
in office have always relied upon her unfailing sympathy 
and sound good judgment. 





MRS. JAMES UPHAM 
Mrs. Experience Bascom Upham, widow of the late 
Rev. James Upham, D. D., died in Chelsea, Mass., Aug. 
25, aged seventy-one years. Her five months of suffer- 





’ 
DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE. 
For Indigestion, Flatuleney, Constipation and 
Catarrh of the Muéous Membranes. Every case 
is cured absolutely with one dose a day; gives 
immediate relief and cures to stay cured. Seventy- 
five cents at Drug Stores for a large bottle, usual 
dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent free and 
prepaid to every reader of The Congregationalist 
who needs it and writes for it,s Address your letter 
| or postal eard to Drake Formula Company, Lake 
and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, 111. 
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ing were marked by a tender consideration for others, 
and an intense a “go to live with God.” Almost 
daily she repeated the Twenty-third Psaim. She had 
requested that no eulogistic remarks be made about 
herself, but that the way to heaven be very clearly 
given, and that everything be bright and joyous; she 
wished that her friends, instead of sending flowers for 
her funeral, should devote the money to “the .dear 
American Board,"’—a wish which was carried out. . She 
is survived by three sons and a daughter. 





The Mother’s Friend 
when nature’s supply fails, is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. It is a cow’s milk adapted. to 
infants, according to the highest scientifie methods. 
An infant fed on Eagle Brand will show a steady 
gain in weight. 








Eruptions 


The only way to get rid 
of pimples and other erup- 
tions is to cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim= 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 


MINISTERS who find it necessary on Mondays 
to LUNCH IN TOWN 

will find a gt convenient, pleasant and inexpen- 

sive place at the 


ATE HOUSE CAFE 


ST 
5th floor of State House. 


Rear Elevator: 








killer castes} 


Rm 


DAVIS’ 








OPI U M MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
having failed elsewhere 


PERRY & COLIC 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thousands 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


gational House at Bay View is contemplated. | 


A Congregational Rally was well attended. | 


The movement promises to be very attractive 
to Congregationalists. United 
Methodist Protestants are invited to partici- 
pate. 





Serious Indigestion 


Cured by Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 


It relieves quickly, and then gradually restores 
the stomach to perfect health. A permanent cure 
and a most excellent tonic. 


Brethren and | 


IN THE LIBRARY 


It is curious that it is so difficult to procure 
a satisfactory Library Table. 

We offer this season the results of a careful 
study of this special need. 
is merely chosen at random to illustrate several 
similar types or styles. 

The top here measures 42 inches in diameter. 
The wood is Tobasco Mahogany, the toughest fibre 
of all mahogany ; it is grown at a high altitude 
on the mountains, and its gnarled, twisted veins 
have a wondrous beauty. 

Not alone for its distinction of shape, but as an 
example of cross-banded work, this table is notable. 


The pattern here shown 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 













Sold 
mouth, 
to hold it. 





Adults’ ase. Youths’ asc. Children's gsc. By mail or at dealers’. © FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 


Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size. 

in a Yellow Box—for 
Bristies.in irregular tufts— 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 
Send Jor our free booklet,“ Tooth 7 


your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
cloaks between the tooth, Hole in handle and hoo« 





Truths.” 
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In and Around Boston 


Farming on Boston Common 

Farming on a forty-acre farm in the heart 
of one of the five largest cities in the United 
States seems an unlikely thing to happen, but 
such is actually a fact. Early in the present 
season thousands who daily cross Boston 
Common were shocked to see unmistakable 
signs of genuine farming operations on the 
sacred soil. The turf on which the Grand 
Army men Jounged in 1891 and on which the 
army of Christian Endeavorers strolled in 
1895 was day by day turned deep under by 
ordinary heavy plows. Such expressions as: 
** What does it mean?” ‘‘ Why can’t they let 
the Common alone!” were constantly over- 
heard, as well as intimations that it seemed 
like an effort to keep a lot of men at work. 
Following the plow came the modern ten- 
wheel harrow, then the dressing and finally 
the seeding. ‘Then people waited to see what 
would grow on the farm. 

First came the oats and rye, planted on ac- 
count of their rapid growth to protect and fur- 
nish shade for the other seed which is slower 
in starting and to keep the ground porous, 
and by the iatter part of July the Common 
had a good growth of that which toa farmer 
is no novelty, but which a city man knows lit- 
tle about, at least by name. On each side of 
the walks leading down from the Shaw Me- 
morial was a rank growth of Hungarian grass, 
or millet, with large, heavy heads like the 
ceat-tail, either dark or the soft golden color, 
according to the variety. This crop is an 
annual, and is often used by farmers for plow- 
ing in to enrich the soil. The field around the 
bandstand gradually developed a thick growth 
of white-headed buckwheat; in front of the 
Soldiers’ Monument the rye bent with every 
passing breeze, while timothy and red-top 
came up to make the borders of the various 
little plots of this city farm. 

Late in August came the reapers, and then 
might be seen haymaking, with all the usual 
accompaniments, except the sweetened ginger 
water, which the farmer’s daughter—at least 
in olden times—used to take out in the field 
to the haymakers. Swarms of birds quickly 
began work on the seeds which had fallen, 
and now for the first time may be seen the 
red clover and Kentucky blue grass, which 
the protecting oats and rye had covered. 

This, however, is but the beginning of the 
end. The plow will again go through the 
Common, turning under the new roots and 
stalks, after which will come the seeding fof 
the permanent turf for which this year’s 
farming is but preparatory and the soil, which 
in some parts of the Common has not been 
turned under for forty years, will be renewed. 


Of all the bitter and heavy things in this 
sorry old world, the not being necessary is the 
bitterest and heaviest.— Margaret Deland. 





A Perfect Regulator of 
the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently.cures all 
weaknesses, irritations, inflammations, ob- 
structions or diseases of the stomach, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, liver and prostate gland. It 
will restore perfect health and vigor to any 
person afflicted with general debility or ner+ 
vous pre It cures constipation so that:it 
pi be cured by removing the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Only one small dose a day will cure 
any case, no matter how light or of how long 
standing. It cures by toning, strengthening 
and adding new life and vigor to the intes- 
tines, so that they move themselves health- 
fully and naturally. All such conditions as 
dyspepsia, eatarrh of the stomach, chronic 
indigestion, constipation, Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, inflammation of the kidneys, catarrh 
of the bladder, irritation or enlargement of 
the prostate gland, torpid liver, pain in the 
back, female weakness and female irregulari- 
ties begin in clogged bowels. They are cured 
by Vernal Saw Palmetto Rerry Wine. Try it. 
A free sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
For sale by all leading druggists. 








Glenwood 


is made and sold 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range, 








BAY STATE FURNACES 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 
55 Portland Street 114 Beekman Street 





have all the latest improvements for obtaining the best results 
with the least fuel. Send for our booklet, ‘‘ Furnace Talks,” 
which may interest you. 











The Chicago-Portland Special leaves 
Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily via the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
only three days en route to Portland, 
with buffet smoking car, Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, library and observation car, 
excellent dining car service, barber, 
bath, Booklovers’ Library, telephone 
and othermodern travel conveniences, } 

Another fast train leaves Chicago HAVE You EXAMINED 
10.00 a. m. with buffet, smoking and ‘ 
library car, free reclining chair cars, ho 
Pullman drawing-room and_ tourist Pilgrim ongs 
sleeping cars. 


Daily and personally con- 
ducted excursions in these | For the Sunday School ? 


tourist cars afford economical 
means of reaching the Pacific 
Northwest. Double berth, Chi- that it is the finest collection of hymns 
cago to Portland, $6.00. and music for young people ever pub- 


For full information call on any ticket agent 








een" SL 


DOMINION LINE 3) %hvcr 


Boston— Queenstown— Liverpool 


New England, Sept. 3; Commonwealth, Sept. 24 
Mayflower, Sept. 10 | New England, Oct. 1 
Columbus, Sept. 17 | Mayflower, Oct. 8 

Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
rates. 


"ROM BOSTON 


TO MEDITERRANEAN Direct 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
CAMBROMAN, Sept. 1. 
VANCOUVER, Oct. 10. 

Saloon, #60 and #75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 





EMINENT PHYSIOIANS 
throughout the world recommend 


QUIN 4A- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 


©. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 











It’s different. Many people are telling us 


lished. It is not too difficult for any 


The Best of Everything / school with ordinary musical culture to 


use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
or address sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
Wi, Bs RNR EEN are excluded from it. | Beautifully printed 


Ramenger Tragc Manager, C. a NW. R’y ‘and bound, 25 cents and 35 cents per 


Cateage, "ts. | copy in quantities. Any superintendent 
| may receive for the asking a returnable 
copy to examine. 


; WATERVUIE 
ay 8 OO. eT BELL: Che Pilgrim Press 


— ‘ 
PEALS sllgchoon priced srage | New York BOSTON CHICAGO 
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A Native’s Plea for the Ameri- 
can College in Turkey 


We have seen no stronger statement of the 
service which our missionary institutions ren- 
der to Turkey than this from the pen of Vlad- 
imir Andreieff Tsanoff, a Bulgarian who writes 
illuminatingly on the general subject in the 
Boston Transcript. 


Nearly a century has elapsed since de- 
voted bands of American missionaries be- 
gan to leave the shores of New England 
for the wilds of Asia Minor. In that in- 
hospitable country they carried with them 
the blessings of the printing press, the 
blessings of school and the gospel. It is 
too late now for America to disown the 
self-sacrifices of a century. It is too late 
to disown the brave missionaries whose 
work has redeemed Christianity in Tur- 
key. All over the Orient the name 
** American ”’ has a living, breathing, stir- 
ring significance which it exercises no- 
where else. 

Wholly apart from any abstract ques- 
tion of liberty, the vast American mis- 
sions in the Turkish empire are an abso- 
lute necessity there, because for many 
parts of Armenia and Syria the American 
schools supply all the schooling that exists. 
The Syrian Protestant College at the very 
city of Beirut, has an influence extending 
a thousand miles. If Harvard University 
may be named a national necessity, then 
the college at Beirut is ten times a neces- 
sity, for there is no other of thekind. And 
the same is true of nearly a dozen Ameri- 
can colleges widely apart, scattered over 
a huge territory, with their attendant net- 
work of American missionary schools. 
The Turks do not make provision for the 
study of anything except the Koran. 
They do not allow the enslaved Christians 
to open schools of their own; it remains, 
therefore, for these missionaries from Eu- 
rope and America to provide schools. 
And they have a huge territory to cover. 
The Euphrates College at Harpoot, which 
the Turks tried to set fire to, a short while 
ago, has some 1,100 students in its collegi- 
ate and preparatory departments. The 
colleges at Aintab, Marsovan, the Central 
Turkey College, the recently organized 
‘“‘American College”? at Smyrna, the fa- 
mous Robert College overlooking the for- 
tresses of the Bosporus, all these and 
others with their attendant common 
schools, represent a field of work at which 
devoted missionaries have toiled for 
nearly a century, with increasing success, 
and with immeasurable beneficence. 

Aside from their cash value of six and 





TRIP THAT PAID. 
Ten Miles to Get a Package of 
Postum. 


Some sufferers won’t turn over a hand to 
help themselves but there are others to whom 
health is worth something. A German woman 
living in the country made a ten-mile trip to 
get a song ge of Postum. She was well re- | 
paid, for it brought health and happiness in 
return. 

A translation of the good frau’s letter says : 
“From a child I had been used to drinking 
coffee daily but the longer I continued drink- | 
ing it the worse I felt. I suffered with heart 
trouble, headaches and dizziness. Then I had | 
such an uneasy feeling around my heart that | 
I often thought death to be near. | 

“*T gave up drinking coffee and tried hot | 
water but that did not taste good and I did not 
get well. Then I read some letters from peo- 
ple who had been helped by Postum Food | 
Coffee and I determined to try it. 

‘* I had to go ten miles to get a package but 
I went. I prepared it carefully according to 
directions and we have used it now in our 
family for nearly two years, drinking it twice 
a day. It agrees well with all of us. My 
heart and bowel troubles slowly but surely 
om age it is seldom that I ever have a 
headache, my nerves are steady and strong 
7 and I am otherwise strong and well. 
My husband has been lately cured of his sick 
headaches since we threw coffee out of our 
home and have used Postum.’”’ Name fur- 


—— by Postum Food Co., Battle Creek, 
ich, 
Look in each package for a co 


oy of the 





ellville.”” 


famous little book, “‘ The Road to V 


a half million dollars (multiply ten times 
to appreciate the Oriental standard of 
money), these American missions have re- 
me not far from twenty million dol- 
lars curfent expenses since the beginning 
of the work. Even if the commercial and 
»0litical elements of the country neg- 
ected to protect these vast interests, it 
would be the duty of public-spirited citi- 
zens to champion them. They represent 
to the world, when the time comes for a 
final judgment, the largest single contri- 
bution of the country to a cause from 
which it could never hope for the slight- 
est material return, in a remote corner of 
of the earth. America could not afford 
to repudiate this signal contribution of 
her own, to the cause of Christianity and 
civilization. The institutions which she 
has founded she must protect. 





Missionary Program for 
September 


PREPARED BY THE MISSIONARY COMMITTEE OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION 


Aim in this service not so much to give informa- 
tion about missions as to give information about 
the literature of home missions, and to inspire a 
desire to read about missions. One need of our 
churehes is for information about missions; an- 
other need is for definite and repeated information 
about the literature of missions. This service will 
have a definite and practical result if those who at- 
tend the service are made familiar with the sources 
of missionary information. The first missionary 
service suggested by the committee, therefore, is 
about the literature of home missions, in an effort 
to make the people of our churches as familiar with 
our best missionary books as they are with the 
titles of our current literature. 

Have specimen copies of all our missionary mag- 
azines at the meeting. Appoint men to speak 
briefly about each magazine. Appoint another set 
of men to describe and glorify the books named in 
the program, aiming, not to give exhaustive infor- 
mation about the contents of the books, but to so 
speak of them that those present will want to read 
them. Let each man have a copy of the book which 
he describes in his hands. 

A practical outcome of the service might well be 
to secure the books reviewed, for your church 
library or for the public library of your town. Place 
before the meeting the possibility of their reading 
the seven books during the winter. Have the 
names of our missionary papers and the names of 
these seven books, with a brief description of each, 
printed upon a neat slip and given to each attend- 
ant at the service. Such a course will undoubtedly 
secure the reading of at least part of the books 
mentioned. 

PROGRAM 

Hymn; opening sentences; hymn; prayer; gen- 
eral statement about the rise of missionary litera- 
ture and the fascination of missionary study. 

Brief descriptions of our missionary magazines 
by six different persons: (a) The Missionary Her- 
ald, (b) The Home Missionary, (c) The American 
Missionary, (d) Life and Light for Women, (e) The 
Pilgrim Missionary, Church Building Quarterly, 
ete., (f) Congregational Work. It will add if each 
person describing his magazine will have a copy in 
his hand and if he will distribute copies at the close 
of the service and state that he will take subscrip- 
tions for it. 

Descriptions of seven home missionary books: 
(a) Leavening the Nation, Rev. J. B. Clark; (5) 
Old Glory and the Gospel in the Philippines, A. B. 
Condict, M. D.; (¢) The Minute Man on the Fron- 
tier, Rey. W. G. Puddefoot; (d@) How Marcus Whit- 
man Saved Oregon, Nixon; (e) Ginsey Kreider, 
Hulda Herrick; (7) Up from Slavery, Booker T. 
Washington; (g) The Battle with the Slum, Jacob 
Riis. 

Statement by pastor about the missionary read- 
ing course: where the books may be had; about 
money for purchasing the books; or, Who will 
give one of these books to the church for use in the 
reading course? or other matters of a practical sort. 

Distribution of specimen copies of magazines and 
slips naming the books constituting the reading 
course; hymn; prayer; closing sentences; the 
Lord’s Prayer; benediction. 





Let friendship creep gently to a height; 
if it rush to it, it may soon run itself out of 
breath.— Fuller. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘‘blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
ity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
olen worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
oan | from ones or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
fear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 


| this remedy.” 


At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘ pu- 
in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 














Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 
rial to“ SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


*¢Granite, Marble, Bronze.’’ 


Fee all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

BRecords and Kequisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
or Chicago. 
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Financing the Local Church 


(Continued from page 375.) 


test of executive ability, and calls for plans 
and methods that fit circumstances. This 
problem ‘demands the wisdom of Solomon, 
the patience of Job, the administrative ability 
of James, the real and unflagging labors of 
Paul, and above all, the passion and spirit of 
Jesus Christ.’”? In most cases the initiative, 
the idea of what to do and how to do it, must 
originate with the pastor. The church mem- 
bers and community must be convinced of the 
need of a church building and of the fact that 
they can actually secure it. A well-defined 
plan of structure should be wrought out in 
conference with the people, and then a careful 
campaign for systematic raising of funds, 
using all available resources and reaching 
over a period of years. Some plan suited to 
the community and problem must be wrought 
out, then adhered to until victory crowns the 
effort. 

Despite the necessity for strong methods 
in financing the church, let me add this 
caution: Do not impress the people that the 
chief business of the church is to get money. 
The Church of Christ is the greatest leaven- 
ing force in the community ; the most potent 
factor in producing righteousness, public and 
private ; the one institution that stands unal- 
terably opposed to evil; the greatest safe- 
guard of the home; a character factory; an 
influence for salvation. Emphasize its value 
in these directions and the people will rally to 
its support. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BAILEY, ORANGE C., Memorial Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to Emmanuel Ch., Springfield. 

BATES, CHAS. S., W. Granville and Tolland, Mass., 
to W. Barnstable. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

BENTALL, ALFRED, Sherman, Mich., to remain a 
fifth year. 

COOPER, HAROLD, Kangley, Ill, accepts call to 
Pond Creek, Okl. 

D’ ARGENT, WM. E., Hammond, Ind., to Shullsburg, 
Wis. Is on the field. 

DAvis, W. V., to Pearl, Ida. Accepts. 

EVERLY, MILTON M., lately of Julesburg, Col., to 
Challis, Ida. Accepts. 

HovuGHTON, Ross C., formerly pastor of First Ch., 
Chelsea, Mass., to be financial agent of Piedmont 
Coll., Demorest, Ga. Accepts, with headquarters 
in Boston. 

MARSH, ByRoN F., Tangerine Ch., Eustis P. O., 
Fla., to Daytona. 

McKNIGHT, Harry C., lately of E. Longmeadow, 
Mass., called to Second Ch., Coventry, Ct. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., recently of Tyndall, S. D., 
to Estelline, also to Milford, Io. Accepts the 
latter. 

Poor, WM. G., formerly of Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., to Topsfield, until April 1, with prospect 
of settlement. 

RUTAN, FRED’K N., Bethany Presb. Ch., Albany, 
N. Y., to Wrentham, Mass. 











DOCTOR SAID 


“Quit Wrong Food and Eat 
Grape-Nuts.”’ 


An Ilinoisan who has been through the mill 
says: ‘‘ Last Spring I was so bad with indiges- 
tion I could not digest even soft cooked eggs 
and doctor said I must eat predigested food 
and prescribed G Nuts. I changed for the 
better before I used one package, eating 
it three times a day. 

‘*My improvement on Graj 
so wonderful that I concluded to use your food 
drink Postum in place of tea and to make a 
long story short I have not been without 
Nee dt s and Postum since, and my present 
health proves my doctor’s wisdom in prescrib- 
ing Grape-Nuts. I have got strong as a horse 
and well, and I owe it all to your delicious 
food and Postum.’? Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In the making of Grape-Nuts food all the in- 
digestible starches of the n are trans- 
formed into Post oe very icle of 
Grape-Nuts is digestible in the weakest stom- 
ach. Physicians have never found a stomach 
too weak, to digest and assimilate it. 

Look in each package for a sony of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 





Nuts food was | 
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MILEY, ELMER E., recently president of the Univ. 
of Wyoming, not called to Ithaca, N. Y. 

SNOWDEN, CLIFFORD L., Union Ch., Beverly Hills, 
Chicago, Ill., to Plymouth Ch., Omaha, Neb. 

STEVENS, CLARENCE H., Fourth Ch., San Fran- 
ciseo, Cal., to Martinez. Accepts. 

TALMADGE, ELLIoTT F., ass’t pastor First Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., to secretaryship of Connecticut Sun- 
day School / ssociation, in place of Geo. 8. Dem- 
ing, resigned. 

Topp, Henry C., formerly of Prentice, Wis., now 
of Eagle River, to Granite Falls, Minn. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

WINTER, BENJ. B., Beardstown, Ill., to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Wyatt, CuAs., lately of Clark, S. D., to Waubay. 
Accepts, to begin on or before Oct. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GREGG, JAs. E., Yale Sem., o. and i. Pilgrim Me- 
morial Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 25. Sermon, 
Dr. J. B. Gregg, father of the candidate; other 
parts, Prof. J. H. Ropes, Pres. Henry Hopkins, 
D. D., and Rey. Messrs. I. C. Smart, Raymond 
Calkins, 8S. P. Cook, G. W. Andrews and Dean 
F. K. Sanders, D. D. 

PRENTIS, JOHN H., Chicago Sem., o. Priest River, 
Ida., Aug. 21. Parts by Rev. Messrs. Sam’! 
Greene, W. W. Scudder, Jr., J. B. Orr, O. F. 
Thayer, H. W. Chamberlain. 


Resignations 


BINGHAM, CHAS. M., Daytona, Fla., to take effect 
Oct, 1, after a pastorate of twenty-three years. 

EGERTON, THOs. R., Shullsburg, Wis. He will en- 
gage in evangelistic work, with headquarters at 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Howlk, DAvip, Union Ch., Grafton, Saundersville 
P. O., Mass., in effect Oct. 1, closing a pastorate 
of ten years. 

LADD, GEo. T., Clark professor of moral philosophy 
and metaphysics at Yale University. 

McHOogs, THos. W., Big Horn, Wyo. 

McNAMARA, JOHN E., Onawa, Io. 

NICKERSON, RoscoE 5S., Challis, Ida, to take up 
work in the Pahsimaroi Valley. 

ScRIPTURE, Epw. W., director of the psycholog- 
ical laboratory in Yale University. 

SINGLETON, Jos. H., Pearl, Ida., to accept a call 
to California. 

STEVENS, CLARENCE H., Fourth Ch., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

VAN OMMEREN, HENDRIK, Armada, Mich. 

Vrooman, W. A., Atlantic Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 
He goes to Winnipeg. 

WINTER, BENJ. B., Beardstown, III. 


Dismissions 


CALKINS, RAYMOND, Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass., Aug. 25, by same council that in- 
stalled his successor. 

HADLEY, WILLIS A., Southbridge, Mass., Aug. 31. 


Stated Supplies 
ANTHONY, GOULD R., Bangor Sem., to remain for 
the winter at Lincoln, Me., where he has supplied 
nearly a year with highly satisfactory results. 
He will study at the State University in connec- 


tion. 
BALL, J. W., at Minneha, Okl. 


Personals 


MERRILL, JOHN L., now of Fitchburg, Mass., goes 
to reside with his son, Rey. C. C. Merrill, pastor 
of North Ch., Winchendon. 

TAYLOR. Three brothers, who came from Lin- 
wood, Neb., are principals of Congregational 
academies: F. C. is at the head of the one at 
Weeping Water, Neb.; J. E. is in charge of Gates, 
at Neligh, same state; and A. W. has just been 
elected principal of the one at Snohomish, Wn. 


American Board Personals 


GETCHELL, DANA K., of Marsovan, Turkey, upon 
request of the Western Turkey Mission and after 
five years of service in Anatolia College, has re- 
ceived full appointment as a missionary of the 
American Board. 

JAMISON, REV. L. H., and wife, after three years’ 
association with the Mexican Mission, and upon 
request of the mission, have received full appoint- 
ment as inissionaries and designated to that coun- 
try. 

wodvott, SusAN R., of Lakeville, Ct., sailed on the 
1st inst. from New York en route to her field of 
labor at Van, Eastern Turkey. 

TRACY, Dn. Jas. E., and wife, sailed from New 
York Sept. 1, returning to their mission in Ma- 
dura District, South India. 

WILSON, BERTHA A., of Brooklyn, N. Y.,a mem- 
ber of the Central Congregational Church, sailed 
Sept. 1 from New York to join, for the first time, 
the Easter. Turkey Mission, with station at Har- 


poot. 
Anniversaries 


SHANDON, O., Paddy’s Run Ch., centennial of or- 
ganization, Aug. 26,27. A fuller account to ap- 
pear next week. 
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China & Glass 
Matchings 


Intending purchasers of Dinner Sets 
or matchings to old sets will find in 
our Dinner Set Department :n ex- 
tensive exhibit. 

All grades, from the ordinary up 
through the middle values to the costly 
family services from the Worcester R »yal, 
Mintons, Ridgways, Canton China, ete. 
In sets or parts of sets as required. 

In the Glass Department (2d floor) 
is an extensive display of all grades from 
the ordinary up. 

Seekers for Wedding Gifts will find 
an extensive stock to choose from—all 
values. 

New subjects of Wedgwood old blue 
historical Plates and Pitchers. 

Lamp Dep’t in the gallery, from the 
ordinary kind to the high class values. 

Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requisites. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China and Glass Merchants 
120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked “Federal Street” may be 
taken from either railway station to the door. 














AY. 


Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for Cash or oa 
Moathly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


elylt 
paid east 
of the 
Missis- 
sippl 
River and 
north of 
the Ten- 


Line ; 
equalized 
beyond. 


Your money re- 
‘ . funded after six 
ss months’ trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior lo- 
cation on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights 
and skilled labor are cheaper and best, enables me to 
furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving 
of $10 to $20. Send for free catalogues of all styles 
and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town or 
country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 211 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 



















(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 





& GOUT & RHEUMATISW 





Effervescent 

Headache Stop 
cleanses and refreshes 
the stomach. 


SOc, and $1, at Druggists 
or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 














AIDS TO THE STUDY 
OF DANTE 


CHARLES A, DINSMORE 


Author of “The Teachtigs of Dante.” 


It is the threefold purpose of this 
book to present in a serviceable 
form the knowledge essential to the 
understanding of the poet as stated 
by the best authorities, the original 
documents most commonly quoted, 
and those interpretations which most 
clearly reveal the significance and 
greatness of Dante’s work. It con- 
tains an introductory essay on How 
to Study Dante; a chapter on the 
Times of Dante as interpreted by 
Dean Church, and much moré in- 
dispensable collateral reading. 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 we/. 
Postpaid, $1.64 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 














Occasions when 
there is particular 
pleasurei in looking 
one’s best, demand 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Purifies and stim- 
ulates the skin 
without destroy- 
ing its delicate 
bloom. Gives to 
the complexion 
the smooth, fresh 
beauty of perfect 
health. <A face soap 
— discriminating 
people use it for 
toilet and bath. 


Your dealer has it. 
25 cents a cake. 


Special offer Our booklet and 


trial size pack- 
age of Soap and Facial (ream 
sent for 5 cts. to pay postage; or 
for 10 cts. the same and samples 
of Woodbury's Facial Powder = 
Dental Cream. Address 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY- NINTH SEMI- ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
CO WR I Soiree die punt sbotedenvdess ccs $427,046.49 
Spectal Deposits in Trust Companies Bab 527. 84 





SF Ors eee 15 193,892.06 
United States Bonds... soup 20401000.00 
State and City Bonds jess 2,869,000.00 
Railroad Bonds..............0..0s0- 3754S 





Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks 00 
Railroad Stocks.... pede nseie 61745 40.00 
Rank and Trust Co. Stocks.........2002.2! 456,250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages . being ist lien on 

SE ORD pn ctined: bast saanaplasiansas 112,750.00 
Pre — uncollected and in hands of 





Biv cndake ec baodas odode bp acbicn tee ec IBD RT204 
Inte ‘re st due and accrued on ist eae 
Subesepcdncegenomeete vede oh me ’ 
#17 ,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES 
RG TNMRIOR oii ecincn con scedh sh cckga tue &3,000,000.00 
Reserve Eromiam Fund . cesccecceee &, 086,873.00 
U ap Me MAID, Sas cbascbicsdemanecokerd 757,114.48 
Unp raid Re. Tnenrance, and otherclaims « 853,608.95 
Reserve for Taxes... 75,000.00 
Net Surplus. is aah teh i a 6,436,038 .69 
” : $17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Px oe ne sliders 89,436,038.69 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, ident, 
ELBRIDGE G. SN¢ Swe 4 ce-Pre =e 
FREDERIC C BUSWELL, ii e-Py vst. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORTE A, td Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS.1 o ai ’ 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, § SOrerortes. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass't Secretary. 
~~ 
a 











Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


FACTS ABOUT 


Blankets 


Unquestionably the best values 
in Blankets offered in New Eng- 
land are the famous GOLDEN 
FLEECE, made exclusively for 
us—-all wool filling, soft, buoyant 
and warm. The kind of bedding 
for health and comfort, made in 
10-4 sizes $4.50, 114 $5.00, 124 





$6.00. “pee sizes for brass beds. 


Shepard, ‘Moriwall Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 
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